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The Author reserves the right of Translation. 


CHRISTENING-ROBES foe PRESENTS, 

21 GUINEAS. 


BABI ES* 
HOODS, 
i GUINEA, 


BABIES’ 

CLOAKS, 

1 GUINEA. 


BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 2i GUINEAS 


Baby Linen, in Complete Sets, of Varied Qualities. 
All the beautiful Materials 
used in the business 
Sold by the Yard. 



MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLETE. 

Everything necessary for the “ Trousseau,” 

&3 well as the inexpensive things required for the 
“ Indian Voyage.” 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea; 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. ; 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. ; 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OF THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS. TAYLOR. 

LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1$ Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 35a. ; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen ’8 Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 


RIDING HABITS, 5i TO 8 GUINEAS. 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little Girls, 

24 Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been celebrated for 

Thirty Years. 

53, BAKER STREET. 

R. 


W«TcS #A cE A i W 

LIBRARY 
VICTORIA, B.C. 


No. XIII. — November, 1858. 

VIRGINIANS ADVERTISER. 



T. A. SIMPSON & CO. 

(T. A. Simpson, from Messis. Howell, James , Co.), 

154, REGENT STREET, AND 8, BEAK STREET. 

WEDDING AND BIRTH-DAY PRESENTS. 


T A. SIMPSON CO., Goldsmiths, Jewellers, Watch and Clock Manufacturers, 

• and Importers of every description of Fancy Novelties and Articles of Vertu and Utility, beg respectfully to 
inform their Patrons, the Nobility and Gentry, that they are constantly receiving from their agents at Paris, Vienna, 
nnd Frankfort, every novelty in fancy manufactures as soon as produced, and as the greater portion of T. A. 8. & 
Co.’s stock is manufactured expressly for them, their selection is unrivalled, and calculated to maintain the well- 
known reputation of their house. 


For the guidance of thoBe who may be unable to honour their establishment with a visit, T. A. S. & Co. submit 
the following limited quotation from their Stock, assuring them that any commands intrusted to their care will meet 


French Drawing-room Clocks, from 2 
French Dining-room Clocks ... , 

Ladies’Gold Watches , 

Silver Watches , 

Gold Guard Chains , 

Gold Albert Chains 

Silver-mounted Smelling bottles , 

Gold-mounted ditto , 

Gold and l'namel Lockets , 

Gold Necklet Chains, with 

pendants , 

Gold and Silver Pencil-cases ... , 

Full Dress and other Fans ... , 
Ladies’ Dressing-cases, electro- 
plated j 

Ladies’ Dressing-cases, silver- 

fitted , 

Gentlemen’s Dressing-cases ... , 


£ t. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 



£ 

l. 

d. 

, £ 

t. 

d. 

1 2 2 

0 to 50 

0 

0 

Work-boxes, in choice woods, from 0 

8 

6 to 10 

0 

O 

1 5 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Writing-desks, ditto 


0 10 

6 

„ 15 

0 

0 

4 4 

0 „ 

50 

0 

0 

Jewel-cases and Caskets 


1 

1 

0 

„ 30 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 „ 

20 

0 

0 

Envelope cases and Blotters... 

It 

1 

8 

0 

„ 10 

0 

0 

2 2 

0 „ 

18 

0 

0 

Letter- weighers (Simpson’s) ... 


0 

8 

c 

„ 6 

10 

0 

1 15 

0 ,, 

18 

0 

0 

Walnut-wood Inkstands 


0 

8 

6 




0 2 

6 „ 

5 10 

0 

Morocco Carriage Bags 

$9 

0 10 

0 

„ 10 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 „ 

12 10 

0 

Ladies’ Morocco Bags, fitted 








0 10 

0 „ 

15 

0 

0 

with every requisite for dress- 













ing, writing, and working ... 

» 

3 10 

0 

„ 65 

0 

0 

2 5 

0 „ 

50 

0 

0 

Gentlemen’s Dressing Bags ... 


3 15 

0 

>. 45 

0 

0 

0 2 

<5 >. 

, 8 10 

6 

Opera-glasses 

It 

0 10 

6 

„ 12 

10 

0 

0 1 

0 „ 

10 

0 

0 

Bronze and Ormolu Candle- 













sticks 

ft 

0 

5 

0 

„ 9 

id 

0 

1 10 

0 „ 

, 15 

0 

0 

Ditto Candelabra... 


3 

0 

0 

„ 35 

0 

0 






Ormolu Card-trays 

|| 

0 

7 

6 

, , 4 

10 

0 

5 10 

0 „ 

100 

0 

0 

Ormolu Mounted Vases 

ft 

0 

6 

6 

„ 10 

0 

0 

1 0 


, 50 

0 

0 

Bagatelle Boards 

ff 

2 

0 

0 

,, 20 

0 

0 

selets. 

Brooches 

i, Rings, Necklets, Lockets, Earrings, 

Studs, 

Pins, 

, and 

every 

ate prices. 

Bronzes, 

Porcelains, Ormolu Table Ornaments, 

Inkstands, 

Card- 


description of Jewellery, at moderate prices, 
trays, Candelabra, Tazzas, Tapers, Match-boxes, Miniature Frames for the Table, Opera-glasse3, Toilet-bottles 
and Cases, Letter-clips, Trinket-boxes, Ring-stands, Watch-stands, Pen-trays, Glove and Netting-boxes, Paper- 
knives, Carriage-bags, Reticules, Portmonnaies, Chess and Backgammon-boards, Card-cases, Vinaigrettes, Fuzee- 
cases, Fruit-knives, Hand-screenB, &c., &c., and a large Stock of other Articles suitable for Presents, but too 
various to enumerate. 


T. A. SIMPSON & Co., 

154, Regent Street, and 8, Beak Street, London ; and at 34, Rue do Rivoli, Paris. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 



PRESENTS. 


PERPETUAL CALENDARS. GILT INKSTANDS. SCENT CASKETS. 

NOVELTIES ADAPTED* FO? PRESENTATION, 

AT 16, COCKSPUll STREET, CHARING CROSS 

(Facing the Haymarket). 

E. BAXTER, Stationer and Drf.ssing-Case Maker, having i-emoved from 70, STRAND, to more extensive 
premises, as above, respectfully solicits an inspection of his varied and beautiful stock, which is entirely new 
for the present Season. It comprises in the Cabinet Department all the new patterns of Ladies and Gentlemen’s 
Dressing Cases, with Silver and Plated fittings. Desks, Workboxes, Tea-Caddies, <fec. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S TRAVELLING BAGS. 

With Silver and Plated Fittings. 

MEDIAEVAL MOUNTED WRITING DESKS, ENVELOPE, BLOTTING-CASES, AND INK- 
STANDS EN SUITE, TEA-CADDIES, SCENT CASKETS, &c. 

A VARIETY OF ARTICLES IN INLAID BUHL. 


Drinking Flasks, 

Liqueur, Pic-Nic, and Sand- 
wich Cases, 

Work Reticules, 

Card Cases, 

Toilet Bottles, 

Tablets, 

Fans, 

Porte-Monnaies, 


A large selection of 

Jewel Cases, 

Key and Letter Boxes, 
Mordan’s Gold Pens, 

„ Gold Pencil Cases, 
„ Silver do. 

„ Letter Balances, 

Razors, 

Scissors, 

Penknives, 


Sporting Knives, 

Needles, [Cases, 

Gentlemen’s Instrument 
Ladies’ do. 

Paper Knives, 

Book Slides, 

String Barrels, 

Match Barrels, 

Crochet Cases, &c. 


BAGSTER'S POLYGLOT BIBLES AND CHURCH SERVICES. 

A splendid assortment of PARISIAN WORKS OF ART will be found in the Fancy Department, E. B. receiving 
monthly from his Agent in Paris every novelty immediately on its production. 


BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 


Depot for DE LA RUE and Co.’s Stationery and Manufactures. 

Just Published, l 

DE LA RUE & Co.’s INDELIBLE RED LETTER POCKET DIARIES, 

For 1859. 

In upwards of Fifty varieties of binding, suited alike for Private and Commercial use, and well adapted as a 
Gift of Friendship for the New Year. 


16, COCKSPUll STREET, CHARING CROSS. 

DE LA RUE & CO.’S VICTORIA PLAYING CARDS. 


DE LA RUE & Co.’s COMMERCIAL, COMPLIMENTARY, INDIA, AND FOREIGN, MOURNING 
AND WEDDING STATIONERY AND ENVELOPES IN EVERY VARIETY. 

The following comprises a few of the articles manufactured by DE LA RUE & CO., a variety of which are 

always on view. 


Despatch Boxes. 

Travelling Desks. 

Portable Writing Cases. 

Albums and Scrap Books. 

Music, Drawing, and Sketch Books. 
Manuscript and Address Books. 


Ladies’ Envelope and Blotting Cases. 
Ladies’ Desks and Writing Cases. 
Library Stationery Cases and Inkstands. 
Manifold Letter Writers. 

Card Cases, Pocket Books, Note Cases, 

&c. &c. &c. 


E. BAXTER, 16, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. 
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THE ENGLISH CYCLOPAEDIA. 

(In Four JDiviswnis) 

CONDUCTED BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


THE ENGLISH CYCLOPEDIA OF ARTS AND 

SCIENCES. 

TO BE COMPLETED IN SIX VOLUMES. 

The puUicaiion of the Cyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences will commence on the First of January , 1859. 
The matter which it will embrace includes , with the Cyclopaedias of Geography, Natural 
History, and Biography , the entire body of information contained in “ THE PENNY 
CYCLOPEDIA ” (the copyright of which belongs to the proprietors of the English Cyclopedia ), 
adapted to the existing state of knowledge. The delay in the issue of the fourth and last 
Division of the English Cyclopaedia has been indispensable , in order that the revision of the 
original articles , and the (additions, so essential to exhibit the progress of the Physical Sciences 
and their application to the Arts, may be accomplished in a manner to entitle this work to rank 
as one of the highest authority. 

The following List exhibits the leading departments of the Cyclopaedia of Arts and Sciences ; 
and the Names of some of the numerous Contributors are subjoined : 


PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 

MATHEMATICS 

ASTRONOMY 

OPTICS 

MATHEMATICAL, ASTRONOMI- 
CAL, and OPTICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 

ACOUSTICS 

DYNAMICS 

ELECTRICITY— MAGNETISM . 
METEOROLOGY 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


G. B. Airy, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Astronomer Royal. 

A. de Morgan, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor ot 
Mathematics at Univex-sity College, London. 

Rev. R. Sheepshanks, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rev. R. Murphy (the late), Caius College, Cambridge. 

A. Ross. 


CHEMISTRY 

MATERIA MEDIC A, 
SURGERY 


MEDICINE, 


FINE ARTS, SCULPTURE, PAINT- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE. <tc 

BUILDING and ENGINEERING .... 
MUSIC and MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS 


NAVIGATION 

SCIENCES 


and MILITARY 


RURAL ECONOMY { Rev! W. L.' CKEY ' 


^Dr. Day. — R. Phillips, F.R.S. (the late). — W. Balky, M.D.— Dr. 
Becker (the late), ot Berlin. — G. Budd, M.D. — R. Dickson, M.D. 
—Dr. Greenhill, Trinity College, Oxford. — C. .T. Johnstone, 
M.D. (the late).— J. Simon, M.D. — T. Southwood Smith, M.D. — 
W. Coulson. — J. Fabisu, A M., Trinity College, Cambridge. — 
J. Paget, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. — W. Youatt (the late). 
Veterinary Surgery. 

Sir C. L. Eastlakb, President of Royal Academy. — R. Ford. — Sir 
Edmund Head. — H. Howard, R.A. (the late), Professor of 
Painting, Royal Academy. — R. Westmacott, R.A. — R. N. Wor- 
num, Curator of the National Gallery. — W. Hosking, Professor of 
Architecture at King’s Cbllegc. — W. H. Leeds.— W. Ayrton, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. (the late). 

Professor Davies, Woolwich. 

Hon. Captain Devereux, R N. 

J. Narrien, Professor of Mathematics, Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst. 

Major Procter, Royal Military College, Sandhurst. 


MANUFACTURES and MACHINERY 


PHILOLOGY 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY 

GOVERNMENT and POLITICAL 
ECONOMY 


f 


(Z. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE 


Rham (the late). Vicar of Winkfield. 

Bradley, Professor of Geometrical Drawing, Woolwich, and 
King’s College. London. — Edward Co wper (the late), Professor 
of Manufacturing Art and Machinery, King’s College, London. — 
G. Dodd. — E. Nobrls, Royal Asiatic Society. — A. Ross. — J. T. 
Stanesby.— A. Ure, M.D., F.R.S. fthe late). 

H. Key, A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Compara- 
tive Grammar at University CoUege, London. — W. D. Christie, 
A.M., Trinity College, Cambridge — J. Hoppcs, Professor of 
Mental Philosophy, University College, London.— George Long, 
A.M. -Rev. A. J. W. Morrison, A.M., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. — T. E. May, Barrister-at-Law, House of Commons. — 

G. R. Porter, F.R.S. (the late). Sec. of the Board of Trade. 

H. Burton, Advocate, Edinburgh. — B. F. Duppa (the late), 
Barrister-at-Law. — T. Falconer, Barrister-at-Law.— D. Jabdink, 
A M., Barrister-at-Law.— George Long, A.M. — J. J. Lonsdale, 
Barrister-at-Law.— Mr. Serjeant Manning.— J. Stark, Advo- 
cate-General of Ceylon.— W. J. Tayler, A.M., Trinity College, 
Cambridge.— G. Willmore, A.M. (the late), Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Barrister-at-Law. 


LONDON : BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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advertisements. 


This day is published , in 


Four Volumes , demy 8 vo f price 36s., and Illustrated by 32 
Engravings and numerous Woodcuts 


THE 


POPULAR HISTORY OF ENGLAND 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIME TO THE REVOLUTION OF 1688. 

(WITH A COPIOUS INDEX.) 

BY CHARLES KNIGHT. 


In a Postscript to the Fourth Volume, which concludes this Period, the author says. 
« IHs now almost the invariable custom in aR competitions of, students, to dmd^th 

in our immediate Ly, the growth of a sounder to 

„f t^ese books, in some respects so valuable. The political prejudices oiiiu 
— the'ecclesiastical'convictions of llngard, -render ^emverv unsafe ^ mjhel 
mation of the principles of the youth of this kingdom. Without pretending that 1ft 
r +v»n wnnf T trust that I have made some approaches to such a result, bj 

them ” For the reason thus stated, the narrative of public events, and all the subsiA 
V 1 ®™; o + v • ™ TT?55T i'Jtytsion of the Popular History are treated as forming a Sepab 
Sc? M pS woBK7-Uh which view a Copious Index is added to the Four Yota 
The Second Division will come down to that period of the reign of her present Maj 
which has become a constitutional epochiu the important change of the commercial P ( 
of the country, 


The First Number of the next portion, being No. XXXIII. of the work, tom 
published on the 1st of October . 


fTpeareH^ 

^^arLittZm^tthe Meeting of tU National Association for the Promotion of Social Sc 
October 12, 1858. 


“Meantime, we very cordially recommend Mr. 
Knight’s volumes to the readers whom they seek. 
We know of no history of England so free fromprcj- 
iudico, so thoroughly honest and impartial, so stored 
with facts, fancies, and illustrations,— and therefore 
none so well adapted for school or college as this 
‘ Popular History of England.’ 

« As an immense store-house— some two thousand 
pages of facts boaring upon the history, 
literature, arts, manners, and llfeofEnglandlan 
the Romans to the Revolution of 1688 , Knight s 
Popular History of England is beyond all question 
a very remarkable work. Not the least remarkable 
feature in it perhaps is the freshness of feeling and 
[Catholicity of mind which still inspires a man 
whom many yet associate with nothing else than the 
ut ihtariamsm of the • Useful Knowledge Society.- •- 

“ Mr. Knight’s Book well deserves its name ; it will 
be emphatically popular, and it will gam its P°P* 1 " 
larity by genuinemerit. It is as good a book of the 
kindasever was written . ’’—Westminster Revi *™- , . 

“ It is not the history we have been accustomed to 
read— it is not stately, pompous narrative, sounding 
description, characters created for princes, states- 


men, and warriors, as these dignitaries mig 
fancied to have thought, spoken, or acted ; it 
fact, just the reverse. It is a narrative at all 
spirited, often conversational, of the most impi 
movements of the nation, and of the nation’s 
lect, and of the men whose intellects and acts fi 
or swayed the national character, drawn from a < 
collection of the ample sources which are now 
able to every student. It is a careful selectio 
appreciation of the results of the acts, laws, an 
toms which influenced society, and either pre 
or flowed from particular phases of national cha 
There is another feature in this work that 
be noticed with commendation — the judicioi 
abundant use of woodcut illustrations and por 
The qualities we have indicated as the distingu 
characteristics of the work are very prominent 
played in the occasional snatehes of foreign h 
which are necessary to render more intelligib 
interesting the annals of our own island. I 
already mentioned, the striking feature of the j 
history is its devotion to the really important 
of a historian’s labours, to the illustration 
formation, growth, and development of the u 
character and national mind .” — Glasgow Citizen 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 
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NEW WORK ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

This day is published , in post 8vo, with numerous Plans and Illustrations , price 12$. 

HOW TO LAY OUT A GARDEN: 

INTENDED AS 

A GENERAL GUIDE IN CHOOSING, FORMING, OR IMPROVING AN ESTATE, 

(From a Quarter of an Acre to a Hundred Acres in Extent,) 

WITH REFERENCE TO BOTH DESIGN AND EXECUTION. 

By EDWARD KEMP, 

Landscape Gardener, Birkenhead Park. 

44 The best work on Practical Landscape Gardening which has appeared in this country.” 

Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


CONTENTS : 

PART I .—THE CHOICE OF A PLACE. 

Existing Shelter and Furniture. 


Roads and Convenience of Access. 
Nature of the surrounding Pro- 
perty and Neighbourhood, pre- 
sent and prospective. 

Former Uses of the Place. 


Attempting too much. 

Rockeries and Rustic Objects near 
the House. 

Much planting immediately around 
a House. 

Belts, Clumps, and narrow strips of 
Plantation. 

Confining a place too much. 


Relative Elevation of the District. 
Character of the Soil. 

Form or Outline of the Land. 
Aspect and Climate. 


PART II. — WHAT TO AVOID. 

Rendering it too exposed. 

Cutting down many large Trees. 
Too great a Mixture of Styles. 
Unsuitable Decorations. 

Tricks for Surprising People. 

All kinds of Eccentricity: every 
sort of Sham. 

Unduo Plainness. 


Views to be obtained from it. 

Site and Aspect for a House. 
Back and front Approaches to it. 


In general, extreme Formality or 
Regularity of Plan. 

Large and complex Geometrical 
Figures. 

Carriage Drives that are wanting 
in Length. 

Kitchen Gardens in very small 
Places. 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 
Simplicity. 

Intricacy. 

Convenience. . 

Compactness. 

Snugness and Seclusion. 

Unity and Congruity. 

Connexion. 

Symmetry. 

Gradation of Parts. 

Apparent Extent. 

Richness and Polish. 

Concealment of Offices and Out- 
buildings. 

Variety. 

Contrast. 

Originality and Freshness : Modes 
of attaining them. 

Expression and Tone. 

Style and Manner. 

Adaptation. 

Fitness. 

Appropriation. 

Imitation of Nature. 

Beauty. 

Combination of different Princi- 
ples to form a whole. 


PART III.— WHAT TO ATTAIN. 

II. GENERAL OBJECTS. 
Economy. 

Shelter. 

Approaches to a House. 

Treatmeut of Walks. 

Fences. 

Outlines of Beds and Masses. 

Sky outline of Plantations. 

Flowers chiefly to be hi detached 
Flower-borders, [beds and masses. 
Specimen plants. 

Undergrowth. 

Evergreens. 

Architectural garde»kig. 

III. PARTICULAR OBJECTS. 

Influence of little things on Design 
and Execution. 

Mounds and Banks. 

Trees suited to particular styles of 
buildings and places. 

Masses of particular i>lants for 
effect as to form and colour. 
Shadows from Trees. 

Covered ways, Wire Temples, Trel- 
lises, Verandahs, and other sup- 
ports for Climbing Plants. 


Flower-beds to be filled with low 
potted Evergreens in the winter. 
Substitutes for Grass beneath Trees. 
Hedge-rows. 

Temporary shelter. 

Edgings for Walks and Flower- 
beds. 

IV. SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
Park, Field, or Paddock. 
Flower-garden. 

Rock or Fem Garden. 

Rose Garden. 

Pinetum. 

Winter Garden. 

Bowling Green. 

Water. 

Arbours. 

Statuary. 

Green-houses and Conservatories. 
Kitchen Garden. 

Aviaries; Apiaries; Grottoes. 
Lodges and Entrances. 

Sea-side Gardens. 

Town or Suburban Gardens. 
Villages and Village Gardens. 
Compact Combination of Parts in 
a Place. 


PART IV— PRACTICAL DIRECTIONS. 


Drainage. 

Levelling Hedge-rows. 

Formation of Roads and Walks. 
Ground- work. 

Preparation of Ground for Plant- 
ing and Grass. 

Dealing with the Picturesque. 


Planting for immediate effect. 
Time and Manner of Planting. 
Choice of Plants and mode of 
obtaining them. 

Supporting and Staking newly 
planted Trees. 

Sowing down Grass Seeds. 


Preparation of Borders for Fruit 
Trees in Kitchen Garden. 

Plants suited for particular locali- 
ties. 

Order in which the different opera- 
tions should be performed. 
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On the lj£ November will be published, price 2a. 6 d., 

PUNCH’S POCKET-BOOK FOR 1859. 

With Illustrations by JOHN LEECH and JOHN TENNIEL. 

OFFICE, 85, FLEET STREET. 


POPULAR EDITION OF MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

U cr o wn 8 vo, price 7s. 6 d.,wilh Forty Woodcuts, after designs by Stanfield, Maclise, Leech, 

Doyle, and Hamerton, 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

By JOHN FORSTER. 

Barrister-at-Law. Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth." 

. . A pjibrotvy Edition of the same Work is also published, in Two Volumes, 8vo, uniform with 
* “ Murray’* British Classics. 

s; “ ri“ *£&&#**&&** 

last ° • • This is real Biography.”— Quarterly Revvexc, Oct. 1854. 

BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE STREET. 


WORKS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

In Eight Volumes , crown 8 vo, price 4 s. each, 

THE COLLECTED EDITION OF THE WRITINGS OF 
DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Vol. 1. — St. Giles and Sr. James. 

Yol 2.— Men of Character. 

Contents Job Pippins : the Man who •• couMn’t 
it "—Jack Runnymede : the Man of many 
thanks"- Adam Buff: the Man “without a 
SSf? - Matthew Clear: the Man “who saw 
his way ” — John Applejohn : the Man who 
“meant well”— Barn aby Palms: the Man who 
“felt his way ’’-Christopher Snob: who was 
• ‘ born to behanged Cieso Quattrino : the Man 
“ who died rich.” 

Vol. 3.— Mrs. Caudle’s Curtain Lectures. 

Story of a Feather. — The Sick 
Giant and the Doctor Dwarf. 

Vol. 4.— Cakes and Ale. 

Povtbnts— The Lesson of Life -Per ditus Mutton, 
who bou g ht a Caul— The Mayor of Hole- cum- 
Corner-The Romance of a Key-hole -Mr. Pe PP® r - 

--The Wine Ce.lar, a 


“ Morality ”— Kind Cousin Torn.— The Manager’s 
Pig — The Tapestry Weaver of Beauvais — The 
Genteel Pigeons — Shakespeare in China — The 
Order of Poverty— A Gossip at Reculvers— The 
Old Man at the Gate— The Epitaph, of Sir Hugh 
Evans. 

Vol. 5. — Punch’s Letters to his Son, and 
Complete Letter Writer — Sketches 
of the English. 

Vol. 6. — A Man made of Money. 

Vol. 7.— Comedies: 

Contbnts :— Bubbles of the Day-Time Works Won- 
ders — The Catspaw — The Prisoner of War — 
Retired from Business— St. Cupid, or Dorothy’s 
Fortune. 

*** These are also sold separately , price U. each. 

Vol. 8.— Comedies and Dramas : 

Contbnts : — The Rent Day — Nell Gwynne — The 
Housekeeper— The Wedding Gown— The School- 
fellows— Doves in a Cage— The Painter of Ghent— 
Black-eyed Susan. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY;— 

s. d. 


The Caudle Lectures 
The Story of a Feather . 
Punch’s Letters to his Son 


The Lesson of Life — the Lives of 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
Sketches of the English . . . 


#. d. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

ME. THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 

A Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. 

New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


MT? TIT A PTT'E’T? A V’Q 

LECTFEES ON THE ENGLISH HUHOUEISTS. 

New and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, CORNHILL. 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATE 

Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel ; manufactured solely by R. and J. SLACK. It has stood 15 years’ test, and 
still retains its superiority over all others for durability and silver-like appearance. 
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Slack’s Warranted Table Cutlery and Furnishing’ Ironmongery 
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EDMISTON’S POCKET SIPHONIA, 

OR WATERPROOF OVERCOAT. 

WEIGHT 10 oz 


Sole Manufacturers of the celebrated 
Pocket Siphonia, remarkable for its 
lightness and softness of texture, easily 
folded to carry in the Pocket or on 
Saddle ; the most important feature m 
this Waterproofing consists in its being 
mineralised, which effectually resists 
the powerful heat of the sun and the 
most violent rains, also obviating the 
stickiness and unpleasant smell pecu- 
liar to all other Waterproofs.— Price, 

according to size, 40s. to 50s. ; all silk 
throughout, 50s. Measurement, length 

of coat, and size round the chest. . P .,. ta blo 

Siphouinfl, S5, L. K . r >£ % 

folding Baths, Air Beds, Water Beds for ^ > on0 or more persons, weighing from 10 to 

VriceTe l. fO il 0 10 s “end . £13 18s., folding in a compass of 3 feet, 
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THE VIRGINIANS 


CHAPTER I. 

FRIENDS IN NEED. 



UICK, hackney- 
coacli steeds, and 
bear George War- 
rington through 
Strand and Fleet 
Street to his im- 
prisoned brother’s 
rescue ! Anyone 
who remembers 
Hogarth’s picture 
of a London hack- 
ney-coach and a 
London street road 
at that period, may 
fancy how weary 
the quick time 
was, and how long 
seemed the jour- 
ney : — scarce any 
lights, save those 
carried by link-boys ; badly hung coaches ; bad pavements ; great holes 
in the road, and vast quagmires of winter mud. That drive from 
Piccadilly to Fleet Street seemed almost as long to our young man, as 
the journey from Marlborough to London which he had performed 
in the morning. 

He had written to Harry, announcing his arrival at Bristol. He 
had previously written to his brother, giving the great news of his 
existence and his return from captivity. There was war between 
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England and Franc, at that time • the “JST.m 'eta 

on 6 , he look-out for 1 Bn..* « W 

within sight of port. The lotto bea i g , Amer ican ships 

restoration must have been on board one of the^ny ^ 

s:,»rr; . *.*, - 

single item more of his lodger s property. arrival ^ London, 

To these apartments George first we between them, 

»d asked for his brother. ,. S “^ r * c ^„2'” d back to her 
the maid servant vrho opened the to* mm* 

2^e^ close to Bond BM 

and often 8 had he looked over the London map.^ Aun^ Benrstem 

would tell him where Hany ^ S ' , letters to Virginia about Aunt 

moment. George had ^d m Hany s ktter^^ ^ 

byittndespTciSdy 8 ‘touched b 3 ‘ a 

re:! “ gtSi-^ca xsss 

a harmless, good old soul ot eighty, sun 1 . f or a little 

sr^^fSfSSSrJszt 

UreVi^rfagent at Bristol had mid George fe.rtol 

r" .T^e’-n*- 

suffice liim ! 
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But the feeling and agitation displayed by the old lady touched her 
nephew’s heart when, jolting through the dark streets towards the 
house of his brother’s captivity, George came to think of his aunt’s 
behaviour. “ She does feel my poor Harry’s misfortune,” he thought 
to himself, “ I have been too hasty in judging her.” Again and again, 
in the course of his life, Mr. George had to rebuke himself with the same 
crime of being too hasty. How many of us have not ? And, alas, the 
mischief done, there’s no repentance will mend it. Quick, coachman ! 
We are almost as slow as you are in getting from Clarges Street to the 
Temple. Poor Gumbo knows the way to the bailiff’s house well 
enough. Again the bell is set ringing. The first door is opened to 
George and his negro ; then that first door is locked warily upon 
them, and they find themselves in a little passage with a little Jewish 
janitor ; then a second door is unlocked, and they enter into the 
house. The Jewish janitor stares, as by his flaring tallow-torch he sees 
a second Mr. Warrington before him. Come to see that gentleman ? 
Yes. But wait a moment. This is Mr. Warrington’s brother from 
America. Gumbo must go and prepare his master first. Step into 
this room. There’s a gentleman already there about Mr. W.’s business 
(the porter says), and another up-stairs with him now. There’s no end 
of people have been about him. 

The room into which George was introduced was a small apartment 
which went by the name of Mr. Amos’s office, and where, by a gutter- 
ing candle, and talking to the bailiff, sat a stout gentleman in a cloak 
and a laced hat. The young porter carried his candle, too, pre- 
ceding Mr. George, so there was a sufficiency of light in the apart- 
ment. 

“ We are not angry any more, Harry ! ” says the stout gentleman, in 
a cheery voice, getting up and advancing with an outstretched hand to 
the new comer. “ Thank God, my boy ! Mr. Amos here says, there 
will be no difficulty about James and me being your bail, and we will 
do your business by breakfast time in the morning.” 

“ Why . . . Angels and ministers of grace ! who are you ? ” And 
he started back as the other had hold of his hand. 

But the stranger grasped it only the more strongly. “ God bless you, 
sir ! ” he said, “ I know who you are. You must be Colonel Lambert, 
of whose kindness to him my poor Harry wrote. And I am the 
brother whom you have heard of, sir ; and who was left for dead in 
Mr. Braddock’s action ; and came to life again after eighteen months 
amongst the French ; and live to thank God and thank you for 
your kindness to my Harry,” continued the lad with a faltering 
voice. 

“James ! James ! Here is news ! ” cries Mr. Lambert to a gentle- 
man in red, who now entered the room. “ Here are the dead come 
alive ! Here is Harry Scapegrace’s brother come back, and with his 
scalp on his head, too ! ” (George had taken his hat off, and was stand- 
ing by the light.) “ This is my brother bail, Mr. Warrington ! This is 
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Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, at your service, ^umustknow there 
has been a little difference between Harry and me, Mr. George, ile 

" M “f £Sd«,” »J» Wolfe, offer m.lfing hie bo. b> 

W '; ST'S home .boot Mr. Wolfe, too, .ir,” »d the jo.mg «•», 

“ and I hope my brother’s friends will be so kind as to be mine. 

“ I wish lie had none other but us, Mr. Warrington. Poor Han y s 
fine folks have been too fine for him, and have ended by landing him 

h<3 “ Nav, your honours, I have done my best to make the young gentle- 
man comfortable ; and, knowing your honour before, JfflJOB °ajne to 
bail Captain Watkins, and that your secunty is 

honour wishes, the young gentleman can go out this very n'ght and 
will make it all right with the lawyer in the morning, sajs Ha } 
landlord, who knew the rank and respectability of the two gentlemen 

who had come to offer bail for his young P nsoner ; , ~ 

“ The debt is five hundred and odd pounds, I think . said - . 

rington “ With a hundred thanks to these gentlemen, I can pay the 
amount at this moment into the officers’ hands, taking the usual 
acknowledgment and caution. But I can never forget, gentlemen, that 
you helped my brother at his need, and, for doing so, I say thank you, 
and God bless you, in my mother’s name and mine. 

Gumbo had, meanwhile, gone up-stairs to his master’s apartment, 
where Harry would probably have scolded the negro for returning 
that night, but that the young gentleman was very much soothed 
and touched by the conversation he had had wlth th ‘ : f ‘^ n " 
had just left him. He was sitting over Ins pipe of ^ginia in a 
sad mood (for, somehow, even Maria’s goodness and faction, as she 
had just exhibited them, had not altogether consoled h™ and he 
had thought, with a little dismay, of certain consequences to which 
that very kindness and fidelity bound him) when Mr. Wolfe s homely 
features and eager outstretched hand came to cheer the prisoner, 
and he heard how Mr. Lambert was below, and the errand upon 
which the two officers had come. In spite of himself, Lambe t 
would be kind to him. In spite of Harry s ill-temper, mid need- 
less suspicion and anger, the good gentleman was determined to help 
him if he might-to help him even against Mr. Wolfe s own advice as 
the latter frankly told Harry, “For you were wrong, Mr. W amngton 
said the Colonel, “and you wouldn’t be set nght; and you, a jo g 
man, used hard words and unkind behaviour to pur semor and what 
is more, one of the best gentlemen who walks God s earth You 
see sir what his answer hath been to your wayward temper. Y 
S bear with a friend who speaks frankly with you ? Martin Lam- 
bert hath acted in this as he always doth as the b ^ s, ' C ““; t ant 
best friend, the most kind and generous of men. haj, y 
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another proof of his goodness, here it is : He has converted me, 
who, as I don’t care to disguise, was angry with you for your treat- 
ment of him, and has absolutely brought me down here to be your 
bail. Let us both cry Peccavimus ! Harry, and shake our friend by 
the hand ! He is sitting in the room below. He would not come here 
till he knew how you would receive him.” 

“ I think he is a good man ! ” groaned out Harry. “ I was very 
angry and wild at the time when he and I met last, Colonel Wolfe. 
Nay, perhaps he w r as right in sending back those trinkets, hurt as I 
was at his doing so. Go down to him, will you be so kind, sir ? and 
tell him I am sorry, and ask his pardon, and — and, God bless him for 
his generous behaviour.” And here the young gentleman turned his 
head away, and rubbed his hand across his eyes. 

“ Tell him all this thyself, Harry ! ” cries the Colonel, taking the 
young fellow’s hand. “No deputy will ever say it half so well. Come 
with me now.” 

“ You go first, and I ’ll — I ’ll follow, — on my word I will. See ! I 
am in my morning-gown ! I wdll but put on a coat and come to him. 
Give him my message first. Just — -just prepare him for me ! ” says 
poor Harry, who knew he must do it, but yet did not much like that 
process of eating of humble-pie. 

Wolfe went out smiling — understanding the lad’s scruples well 
enough, perhaps. As he opened the door, Mr. Gumbo entered it; 
almost forgetting to bow to the gentleman, profusely courteous as he 
was on ordinary occasions, — his eyes glaring round, his great mouth 
grinning — himself in a state of such high excitement and delight that 
his master remarked his condition. 

“ What, Gum ? What has happened to thee ? Hast thou got a 
new sweetheart ? ” 

No, Gum had not got no new sweetheart, Master. 

“ Give me my coat. What has brought thee back ? ” 

Gum grinned prodigiously. “ I have seen a ghost, Mas’r ! ” he 
said. 

“ A ghost ! and whose, and where ? ” 

“ Whar ? Saw him at Madame Bernstein’s house. Come with him 
here in the coach ! He down-stairs now with Colonel Lambert ! ” 
Whilst Gumbo is speaking, as he is putting on his master’s coat, his 
eyes are rolling, his head is w r agging, his hands are trembling, his lips 
are grinning. 

“ Ghost — what ghost ? ” says Harry, in a strange agitation. “ Is 
anybody — is — my mother come ? ” 

“ No, sir ; no, Master Harry ! ” Gumbo’s head rolls nearly off in its 
violent convolutions, and his master looking oddly at him, flings the 
door open, and goes rapidly down the stair. 

He is at the foot of it, just as a voice within the little office, of 
which the door is open, is saying, “ and for doing so, I say thank you , 
and God bless you, in my mothers name and mine” 
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“ Whose voice is that ? ” calls out Harry Warrington, with a strange 
cry in his own voice. 

“ It ’s the ghost's, MasT ! ” says Gumbo, from behind ; and Harry 
runs forward to the room, — where, if you please, we will pause a 
little minute before we enter. The two gentlemen who were there, 
turned their heads away. The lost was found again. The dead was 
alive. The prodigal was on his brother’s heart, — his own full of love, 
gratitude, repentance. 

“ Come away, James ! I think we are not wanted any more here,” 
says the Colonel. “ Good night, boys. Some ladies in Hill Street 
won’t be able to sleep for this strange news. Or will you go home and 
sup with ’em, and tell them the story ? ” 

No, with many thanks, the boys would not go and sup to-night. They 
had stories of their own to tell. “ Quick, Gumbo, with the trunks ! 
Good-bye, Mr. Amos ! ” Hany felt almost unhappy when he went 
away. 


CHAPTER II. 


CONTAINS A CHEAT DEAL OF THE FINEST MORALITY. 



HEN first we 
had the honour 
to be presented 
to Sir Miles 
Warrington at 
the King’s 
drawing - room, 
in St. James’s 
Palace, I con- 
fess that I, for 
one — looking at 
his jolly round 
face, his broad 
round waist- 
coat, his hearty 
country man- 
ner, — expected 
that I had 
lighted upon a 
most eligible 
and agreeable 
acquaintance at 
last, and was 
about to become 
intimate with 
that noblest 
specimen of the 
human race, 
the bepraised 

of songs and men, the good old English country gentleman. In 
fact, to be a good old country gentleman is to hold a position nearest 
the gods, and at the summit of earthly felicity. To have a large unen- 
cumbered rent-roll, and the rents regularly paid by adoring farmers, 
who bless their stars at having such a landlord as his honour ; to 
have no tenant holding back with his money, excepting just one, 
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perhaps, who does so in order to give occasion to Good Old Country 
Gentleman to show his sublime charity and universal benevolence of 
soul ; to hunt three days a-week, love the sport of all things, and 
have perfect good health and good appetite in consequence ; to have 
not only good appetite, but a good dinner; to sit down at church in the 
midst of a chorus of blessings from the villagers, the first man in the 
Parish, the benefactor of the Parish, with a consciousness of consum- 
mate desert, saying, “ Have mercy upon us, miserable sinners,” to be sure, 
but only for form’s sake, because the words are written in the book, 
and to give other folks an example: — a G. 0. C. G. a miserable sinner ! 
So healthy, so wealthy, so jolly, so much respected by the vicar, so 
much honoured by the tenants, so much beloved and admired by his 
family, amongst whom his story of grouse in the gun-room causes 
laughter from generation to generation ; — this perfect being a miserable 
sinner ! Allons done ! Give any man good health and temper, five 
thousand a year, the adoration of his parish, and the love and worship 
of his family, and I ’ll defy you to make him so heartily dissatisfied 
with his spiritual condition as to set himself dowrn a miserable any- 
thing. If you w r ere a royal highness, and went to church in the most 
perfect health and comfort, the parson waiting to begin the service 
until Your Pi. H. came in, would you believe yourself to be a miserable, 
Ac.? You might when racked with gout, in solitude, the fear of 
death before your eyes, the doctor having cut off your bottle of claiet, 
and ordered arrowroot and a little sherry,— you might then be humi- 
liated, and acknowledge your own shortcomings, and the vanity of 
things in general ; but, in high health, sunshine, spirits, that word 
miserable is only a form. You can’t think in your heart that you 
are to be pitied much for the present. If you are to be miserable, 
what is Cofin Ploughman, with the ague, seven children, two pounds 
a-year rent to pay for his cottage, and eight shillings a-week ? No . 
a healthy, rich, jolly, country gentleman, if miserable, has a very sup- 
portable misery : if a sinner, has very few people to tell him so. 

It may be he becomes somewhat selfish ; but at least he is satisfied 
with himself. Except my lord at the castle, there is nobody for miles and 
miles round so good or so great. His admirable wife ministers to him, 
and to the whole parish, indeed : his children bow before him : the vicar 
of the parish reverences him : he is respected at quarter sessions : he 
causes poachers to tremble : off go all hats before him at market : 
and round about his great coach, in which his spotless daughters and 
sublime lady sit, all the country-towm tradesmen cringe, bareheaded, 
and the farmers’ women drop innumerable curtsies. From their 
cushions in the great coach the ladies look down beneficently, and 
smile on the poorer folk. They buy a yard of ribbon with affability; 
they condescend to purchase an ounce of salts, or a packet of flower- 
seeds : they deign to cheapen a goose : their drive is like a royal 
progress ; a happy people is supposed to press round them and bless 
them. Tradesmen bow, farmers’ wives bob, town-boys, waving their 
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ragged hats, cheer the red-faced coachman as he drives the fat bays, 
and cry, “ Sir Miles for ever ! Throw us a halfpenny, my lady ! ” 

But suppose the market-woman should hide her fat goose when Sir 
Miles’s coach comes, out of terror lest my lady, spying the bird, should 
insist on purchasing it a bargain? Suppose no coppers ever were 
known to come out of the royal coach window ? Suppose Sir Miles 
regaled his tenants with notoriously small beer, and his poor with 
especially thin broth ? This may be our fine old English gentleman’s 
way. There have been not a few fine English gentlemen and ladies of 
this sort ; who patronised the poor without ever relieving them, who 
called out “ Amen ! ” at church as loud as the clerk ; who went through 
all the forms of piety, and discharged all the etiquette of old English 
gentlemanhood ; who bought virtue a bargain, as it were, and had no 
doubt they were honouring her by the purchase. Poor Harry in his 
distress asked help from his relations : his aunt sent him a tract and her 
blessing ; his uncle had business out of town, and could not, of course, 
answer the poor boy’s petition. How much of this behaviour goes on 
daily in respectable life, think you ? You can fancy Lord and Lady 
Macbeth concocting a murder, and coming together with some little 
awkwardness, perhaps, when the transaction was done and over ; but 
my Lord and Lady Skinflint, when they consult in their bedroom 
about giving their luckless nephew a helping hand, and determine to 
refuse, and go down to family prayers, and meet their children and 
domestics, and discourse virtuously before them, and then remain 
together, and talk nose to nose, — what can they think of one another ? 
and of the poor kinsman fallen among the thieves, and groaning for help 
unheeded ? How can they go on with those virtuous airs ? How can 
they dare look each other in the face ? 

Dare? Do you suppose they think they have done wrong? Do 
you suppose Skinflint is tortured with remorse at the idea of the 
distress which called to him in vain, and of the hunger which he sent 
empty away ? Not he. He is indignant with Prodigal for being a 
fool : he is not ashamed of himself for being a curmudgeon. What ? a 
young man with such opportunities throw them away. A fortune 
spent amongst gamblers and spendthrifts ? Horrible, horrible ! Take 
warning, my child, by this unfortunate young man’s behaviour, and 
see the consequences of extravagance. According to the great and 
always Established Church of the Pharisees, here is an admirable oppor- 
tunity for a moral discourse, and an assertion of virtue. “ And to think 
of his deceiving us so ! ” cries out Lady Warrington. 

“ Very sad, very sad, my dear ! ” says Sir John, wagging his head. 

“ To think of so much extravagance in one so young ! ” cries Lady 
Warrington. “ Cards, bets, feasts at taverns of the most wicked 
profusion, carnage and riding horses, the company of the wealthy 
and profligate of his own sex, and, I fear, of the most iniquitous persons 
of ours.” 

“Hush, my Lady Warrington !” cries her husband, glancing 
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towards the spotless Dora and Flora, who held down their blushing 
heads, at the mention of the last naughty persons. 

“ No wonder my poor children hide their faces ! ” Mamma continues. 
“ My dears, I wish even the existence of such creatures could be kept 
from you ! ” 

“ They can’t go to an opera, or the park, without seeing ’em, to be 
sure,” says Sir Miles. 

“ To think we should have introduced such a young serpent into the 
bosom of our family ! and have left him in the company of that guile- 
less darling ! ” and she points to Master Miles. 

“ Who’s a serpent, mamma?” inquires that youth. “First you 
said cousin Harry was bad : then he was good : now he is bad again. 
Which is he, Sir Miles?” 

“ He has faults, like all of us, Miley, my dear. Your cousin has 
been wild, and you must take warning by him.” 

“Was not my elder brother, who died — my naughty brother — was 
not he wild too ? He was not kind to me when I was quite a little boy. 
He never gave me money, nor toys, nor rode with me, nor — why do 
you crv, mamma ? Sure I remember how Hugh and you were always 
fight—” 

“ Silence, sir !” cry out papa and the girls in a breath. “ Don’t you 
know you are never to mention that name ?” 

“ I know I love Harry, and I didn’t love Hugh,” says the sturdy 
little rebel. “ And if cousin Harry is in prison, I’ll give him my half- 
guinea that my godpapa gave me, and anything I have — yes, anything, 
except — except my little horse — and my silver waistcoat — and — and 
Snowball and Sweetlips at home — and — and, yes, my custard after 
dinner.” This was in reply to hint of sister Dora. “But I’d give 
him some of it,” continues Miles, after a pause. 

“ Shut thy mouth with it, child, and then go about thy business,” 
says papa, amused. Sir Miles Warrington had a considerable fund of 
easy humour. 

“ Who would have thought he should ever be so wild?” Mamma 
goes on. 

“ Nay. Youth is the season for wild oats, my dear.” 

“ That we should be so misled in him !” sighed the girls. 

“ That he should kiss us both !” cries papa. 

“ Sir Miles Warringtou, I have no patience with that sort of 
vulgarity ! ” says the majestic matron. 

“ Which of you was the favourite yesterday, girls ?” continues the 
father. 

“ Favourite, indeed ! I told him over and over again, of my engage- 
ment to dear Tom — I did, Dora — why do you sneer, if you please?” 
says the handsome sister. 

“ Nay, to do her justice, so did Dora too,” said papa. 

“ Because Flora seemed to wish to forget her engagement with dear 
Tom sometimes,” remarks her sister. 
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“ I never never never wished to break with Tom ! It’s wicked of 
you to say so, Dora ! It is you who were for ever sneering at him : it 
is you who are always envious because I happen at least, because 
gentlemen imagine that I am not ill-looking, and prefer me to some 
folks, in spite of all their learning and wit ! ” cries Flora, tossing her 
head over her shoulder, and looking at the glass. 

« Why are you always looking there, sister ? ” says the artless Miles 
junior. “ Sure, you must know your face well enough ! 

“ Some people look at it just as often, child, who haven t near such 

good reason,” says papa, gallantly. 

“ If you mean me, Sir Miles, I thank you,” cries Dora. My face 
is as Heaven made it, and my father and mother gave it me. Tis not 
my fault if I resemble my papa’s family. If my head is homely, at 
least I have got some brains in it. I envious of Flora, indeed, because 
she has found favour in the sight of poor Tom Claypool ! I should as 
soon be proud of captivating a ploughboy ! . , 

« Pray, miss, was your Mr. Harry, of Virginia, much wiser than Tom 
Claypool? You would have had him for the asking!” exclaims Flora. 

“ And so would you, miss, and have dropped Tom Claypool into the 
sea ! ” cries Dora. 

4 4 1 wouldn’t.” 

44 You would.” . ,,, . 

“ I wouldn’t ; ’’—and da capo goes the conversation— the shuttlecock 

of wrath being briskly battled from one sister to another. 

“ O my children ! Is this the way you dwell together in unity . 
exclaims their excellent female parent, laying down her embroideij . 
“ What an example you set to this Innocent.” 

« Like to see ’em fight, my lady ! ” cries the Innocent, rubbing his 

hands. m . r ,,v 

“At her, Flora! Worry her, Dora! To it again you little 

rogues ! ” says facetious papa. “ ’Tis good sport, ain t it, Miley . 

0, Sir Miles ! O, my children! These disputes are unseemly. 
They tear a fond mother’s heart,” says mamma, with majestic action, 
though bearing the laceration of her bosom with much seeming equa- 
nimity. “ What cause for thankfulness ought we to have that watch- 
ful parents hav.e prevented any idle engagements between you and your 
misguided cousin. If we have been mistaken in him, is it not a mercy 
that we have found out our error in time ? If either of you had any 
preference for him, your excellent good sense, my loves, will teach you 
to overcome, to eradicate, the vain feeling. That we cherished and 
were kind to him can never be a source of regret. ’Tis a proof oi oui 
good nature. What we have to regret, I fear, is, that your cousin 
should have proved unworthy of our kindness, and, coming away from 
the society of gamblers, play-actors, and the like, should have fought 
contamination — pollution, I had almost said into this pure ami ^ 

44 O, bother mamma’s sermons ! ” says Flora, as my lady pursues a 
harangue of which we only give the commencement here, but during 
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which papa, whistling, gently quits the room on tiptoe, whilst the artless 
Miles junior winds his top and pegs it under the robes of his sisters. 
It has done humming, and staggered and tumbled over, and expired in 
its usual tipsy manner, long ere Lady Warrington has finished her 
sermon. 

44 Were you listening to me, my child ? ” she asks, laying her 
hand on her darling’s head. 

44 Yes, mother,” says he, with the whipcord in his mouth, and pro- 
ceeding to wind up his sportive engine. 44 You was a saying that 
Harry was very poor now, and that we oughtn’t to help him. That’s 
what you was saying ; wasn’t it, madam ? ” 

44 My poor child, thou wilt understand me better when thou art 
older ! ” says mamma, turning towards that ceiling to which her eyes 
always have recourse. 

44 Get out, you little wretch ! ” cries one of the sisters. The artless 
one has pegged his top at Dora’s toes, and laughs with the glee of 
merry boyhood at his sister’s discomfiture. 

But what is this ? Who comes here ? Why does Sir Miles return 
to the drawing-room, and why does Tom Claypool, who strides after the 
Baronet, wear a countenance so disturbed ? 

44 Here’s a pretty business, my Lady Warrington ! ” cries Sir Miles. 
44 Here’s a wonderful wonder of wonders, girls ! ” 

44 For goodness sake, gentlemen, what is your intelligence ? ” asks 
the virtuous matron. 

44 The whole town’s talking about it, my lady ! ” says Tom Claypool, 
puffing for breath. 

44 Tom has seen him,” continued Sir Miles. 

44 Seen both of them, my Lady Warrington. They were at Ranelagh 
last night, with a regular mob after ’em. And so like, that but for 
their different ribbons you would hardly have told one from the other. 
One was in blue, the other in brown ; but I’m certain he has worn both 
the suits here.” 

44 What suits ? ” 

44 What one, — what other ? ” call the girls. 

44 Why, your fortunate youth, to be sure.” 

44 Our precious Virginian, and heir to the principality ! ” says Sir 
Miles. 

44 Is my nephew, then, released from his incarceration ? ” asks her 
ladyship, 44 And is he again plunged in the vortex of dissip .... 

44 Confound him ! ” roars out the Baronet, with an expression which 
I fear was even stronger. 44 What should you think, my Lady Warring- 
ton, if this precious nephew of mine should turn out to be an impostor ; 
by George ! no better than an adventurer?” 

44 An inward monitor whispered me as much ! ” cried the lady ; 
44 but I dashed from me the unworthy suspicion. Speak, Sir Miles, 
we burn with impatience to listen to your intelligence.” 

44 I’ll speak, my love, when you’ve done,” says Sir Miles. 


44 Well, 
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what do you think of my gentleman, who comes into my house, 
dines at my table, is treated as one of this family, kisses my ” 

“ What? ” asks Tom Claypool, firing as red as his waistcoat. 

tt Hem ! Kisses my wife’s hand, and is treated in the fondest 

manner, by George ! What do you think of this fellow, who talks of 
his property and his principality, by Jupiter ! turning out to be a 
beggarly second son ! A beggar, my Lady Warrington, b) ■ 

“ Sir Miles Warrington, no violence of language before these dear 
ones ! I sink to the earth, confounded by this unutterable hypocrisy. 
And did I entrust thee to a pretender, my blessed boy ? Did I leave 
thee with an impostor, my innocent one ? ” the matron cries, fondling 
her son. 

“ Who’s an impostor, my lady ? ” asks the child. 

“ That confounded young scamp of a Harry Warrington ! bawls 
out papa ; on which the little Miles, after wearing a puzzled look for 
a moment, and yielding to I know not what hidden emotion, bursts out 
crying. 

His admirable mother proposes to clutch him to her heart, but he 
rejects the pure caress, bawling only the louder, and kicking frantically 
about the maternal gremium, as the butler announces “ Mr. George 
Warrington, Mr. Henry Warrington l ” Miles is dropped from his 
mother’s lap. Sir Miles’s face emulates Mr. Claypool’s waistcoat. 
The three ladies rise up, and make three most frigid curtseys, as our 
two young men enter the room. 

Little Miles runs towards them. He holds out a little hand. “ 0 
Harry ! No ! which is Harry ? You’re my Harry,” and he chooses 
rightly this time. “ O, you dear Harry ! I’m so glad you are come ! 
and they’ve been abusing you so ! ” 

“ I am come to pay my duty to my uncle,” says the dark-haired Mr. 
Warrington ; “ and to thank him for his hospitalities to my brother 
Henry.” 

“ What, nephew George ? My brother’s face and eyes ! Boys both, 
I am delighted to see you ! ” cries their uncle, grasping affectionately 
a hand of each, as his honest face radiates with pleasure. 

“ This indeed hath been a most mysterious and a most providential 
resuscitation,” says Lady Warrington. “ Only I wonder that my 
nephew Henry concealed the circumstance until now,” she adds, with 
a sidelong glance at both young gentlemen. 

“He knew it no more than your ladyship,” says Mr. Warrington. 
The young ladies looked at each other with downcast eyes. 

“ Indeed, sir! a most singular circumstance,” says mamma, with 
another curtsey. “ We had heard of it, sir ; and Mr. Claypool, our 
county neighbour, had just brought us the intelligence, and ^ it even 
now formed the subject of my conversation with my daughters.” 

“ Yes,” cries out a little voice, “ and do you know, Harry, father 

and mother said you was a — a imp ” 

“ Silence, my child ! Screwby, convey Master Warrington to his 
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own apartment ! These, Mr. Warrington-or, I suppose I should say 
nephew George — are your cousins.” Two curtseys two cheeses aie 
m ade— two hands are held out. Mr. Esmond Warrington makes a 
profound low bow, which embraces (and it is the only embrace which 
the gentleman offers) all three ladies. He lays Ins hat to his hart 
He says “ It is my duty, madam, to pay my respects to my uncle and 
cousins, and to thank your ladyship for such hospitality as you have 

been enabled to show to my brother. „ . 

« It was not much, nephew, but it was our best. Od» bobs . cnes 

the hearty Sir Miles, “ it was our best !” 

« And I appreciate it, sir,” says Mr. Warrington, looking gravely 

round at the family. « What 9 

“ Give us thy hand. Not a word more.” says Sir Miles. What 
do you think I’m a cannibal, and won’t extend the hand of hospitality 
to my dear brother’s son? What say you, lads? Will you eat our 
mutton at three? This is my neighbour, Tom Claypool, son to Sir 
Thomas Claypool, Baronet, and my very good friend Hey -Lmn^ 
Thou wilt be of the party, Tom ? Thou knowest our brew, hey, my 

“ Yes, I know it, Sir Miles,” replies Tom, with no peculiar ex- 
pression of rapture on his face. W1 . 

1 “And thou shalt taste it, my boy, thou slialt taste it. What is 
there for dinner, my Lady Warrington ? Our food is plain, but plenty, 

M “ We^annot partake of it to-day, sir. We dine with a friend who 
occupies my Lord Wrotham’s house, your neighbour. Colonel Lam- 
bert— Maior-General Lambert he has just been made. 

“ With two daughters, I think— country fied-looking girls— are they 

not?” asks Flora. _ . . „ r\^ 

“ I think I have remarked two little rather dowdy things, says Doia. 
“They are as good girls as any in England!” breaks out Harry, 
to whom no one had thought of saying a single word. His rmgn was 
over, you see. He was nobody. What wonder, then, that he should 

110 “bf) 'indeed, cousin !” says Dora, with a glance at the young man, 
who sate with burning cheeks, chafing at the humiliation put upon 
him, but not knowing how or whether he should notice it. , 
indeed, cousin !” You are very charitable— or very lucky, I m sure . 
You see angels where we only see ordinary little persons. 1 m sure 
I could not imagine who were those odd-looking people m Lord 
Wrotham’s coach, with his handsome liveries. But if they were three 
angels, I have nothing to say.” 

“ My brother is an enthusiast,” interposes George. He is often 

mistaken about women.” 

“ O, really !” says Dora, looking a little uneasy. 

“ I fear my nephew Henry has indeed met with some unfavourable 
specimens of our sex,” the matron remarks, with a gioan. 
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“ We are so easily taken in, madam — we are both very young yet — 
we shall grow older and learn better.” 

“ Most sincerely, nephew George, I trust you may. You have my 
best wishes, my prayers, for your brother’s welfare and your own. No 
efforts of ours have been wanting. At a painful moment, to which I 
will not further allude ” 

“ And when my uncle Sir Miles was out of town,” says George, 
looking towards the baronet, who smiles at him with affectionate 
approval. 

“ — I sent your brother a work which I thought might comfort him, 
and I know might improve him. Nay, do not thank me ; I claim 
no credit ; I did but my duty — a humble woman’s duty — for what are 
this world’s goods, nephew, compared to the welfare of a soul ? If I 
did good, I am thankful ; if I was useful, I rejoice. If, through my 
means, you have been brought, Harry, to consider ” 

“ O ! the sermon, is it?” breaks in downright Harry. “ I hadn’t 
time to read a single syllable of it, aunt — thank you. You see I don’t 
care much about that land of thing — but thank you all the same.” 

“ The intention is everything,” says Mr. Warrington, “ and we are 
both grateful. Our dear friend, General Lambert, intended to give 
bail for Harry ; but, happily, I had funds of Harry’s with me to meet 
any demands upon us. But the kindness is the same, and I am 
grateful to the friend who hastened to my brother’s rescue when he 
had most need of aid, and when his own relations happened — so 
unfortunately — to be out of town.” 

“ Anything I could do, my dear boy, I’m sure — my brother’s son — 
my own nephew — ods bobs ! you know — that is, anything — anything, 
you know ! ” cries Sir Miles, bringing his own hand into George’s with 
a generous smack. “ You can't stay and dine with us ? Put off the 
Colonel — the General — do, now ! Or name a day. My Lady War- 
rington, make my nephew name a day when he will sit under his 
grandfather’s picture, and drink some of his wine ! ” 

“ His intellectual faculties seem more developed than those of his 
unlucky younger brother,” remarked my lady, when the young gentle- 
men had taken their leave. “ The younger must be reckless and 
extravagant about money indeed, for did you remark, Sir Miles, the 
loss of his reversion in Virginia — the amount of which has, no doubt, 
been grossly exaggerated, but, nevertheless, must be something con- 
siderable — did you, I say, remark that the ruin of Harry’s prospects 
scarcely seemed to affect him ?” 

“ I shouldn’t be at all surprised that the elder turns out to be as 
poor as the young one,” says Dora, tossing her head. 

“ He ! he ! Did you see that Cousin George had one of Cousin 
Harry’s suits of clothes on — the brown and gold — that one he wore 
when he went with you to the oratorio, Flora?” 

“ Did he take Flora to an oratorio ?” asks Mr. Claypool, fiercely. 

“ I was ill and couldn’t go, and my cousin went with her,” says Dora. 
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“ Far be it from me to object to any innocent amusement, much less 
to the music of Mr. Haiidel, dear Mr. Claypool,” says mamma. 

“ Music refines the soul, elevates the understanding, is ear in _our 
churches and ’tis well known was practised by King Da^id. lour 
operas I shun as deleterious ; your ballets I would forbid to my childreii 
as most immoral ; but music, my dears ! May we enjoy it, like every- 

There’T the^miMic^of' the” dinner-bell,” says papa rubbing Ms 
hands. “ Come, girls. Screwby, go and fetch Master Miley. 

t£lk “ Nay,* 1 dear^Thomas, I walk but slowly. Go you with dearest 

m BJ°ZZZiZ Tommie the evening pleasant by talking of 
Handel and oratorios constantly during dinner. 


CHAPTER III. 

CONTICUKRE OMNES. 



CROSS the way, 
if the gracious 
reader will please 
to step over with 
us, he will find our 
young gentlemen 
at Lord Wro- 
tham’s house, 
which his lord- 
ship has lent to 
his friend the 
General, and that 
little family party 
assembled, with 
which we made 
acquaintance at 
. Oakhurst and 
Tunbridge Wells. 
James Wolfe has 
promised to come 
to dinner ; but 
James is dancing 
attendance upon 
Miss Lowther, 


and would rather have a glance from her eyes than the finest kickshaws 
dressed by Lord Wrotham’s cook, or the dessert which is promised 
for the entertainment at which you are just going to sit down. You 
will make the sixth. You may take Mr. Wolfe’s place. You may be 
sure he wont come. As for me, I will stand at the sideboaid and 
report the conversation. 

Note first, how happy the women look ! When Harry Warrington 
was taken by those bailiffs, I had intended to tell you how the good 
Mrs. Lambert, hearing of the boy’s mishap, had flown to her husband, 
and had begged, implored, insisted, that her Martin should help him. 
“Never mind his rebeldom of the other day; never mind about his 
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being angry that his presents were returned — of course anybody would 
be angry, much more such a high-spirited lad as Harry! Ne'ver 
mind about our being so poor, and wanting all our spare money for the 
boys at college ; there must be some way of getting him out of the 
scrape. Did you not get Charles Watkins out of the scrape two years 
ago; and did he not pay you back every halfpenny ? Yes; and you 
made a whole family happy, blessed be God ! and Mrs. TV atkins prays 
for you and blesses you to this very day, and I think everything has 
prospered with us since. And I have no doubt it has made you a 
major-general — no earthly doubt,” says the fond wife. 

Now, as Martin Lambert requires very little persuasion to do a kind 
action, he in this instance lets himself be persuaded easily enough, and 
having made up his mind to seek for friend James Wolfe, and give bail 
for Harry, he takes his leave and his hat, and squeezes Theo’s hand, who 
seems to divine his errand (or perhaps that silly mamma has blabbed it), 
and kisses little Hetty’s flushed cheek, and away he goes out of the 
apartment where the girls and their mother are sitting, though he is 
followed out of the room by the latter. 

When she is alone with him, that enthusiastic matron cannot control 
her feelings any longer. She flings her arms round her husband s neck, 
kisses him a hundred and twenty -five times in an instant-- calls God to 
bless him — cries plentifully on his shoulder ; and in this sentimental 
attitude is discovered by old Mrs. Quiggett, my lord s housekeeper, who 
is bustling about the house, and, I suppose, is quite astounded at the 
conjugal phenomenon. 

“ We have had a tiff, and we are making it up ! Don’t tell tales out 
of school, Mrs. Quiggett ! ” says the gentleman, walking off. 

“ Well, I never ! ” says Mrs. Quiggett, with a shrill, strident laugh, 
like a venerable old cockatoo — which white, hook-nosed, long-lrv ed biid 
Mrs. Quiggett strongly resembles. “ Well I never ! says Quiggett, 
laughing and shaking her old sides till all her keys, and, as one may 
fancy, her old ribs clatter and jingle. 

“ O Quiggett ! ” sobs out Mrs. Lambert, “ what a man that is ! 

“ You’ve been a quarrelling, have you, mum, and making it up? 
That’s right.” 

Quarrel with him ? He never told a greater story. My General 
is an angel, Quiggett. I should like to worship him. I should like to 
fall down at his boots and kiss ’em, I should ! There never was a 
man so good as my General. What have I done to have such a man . 
How dare I have such a good husband? ” 

“My dear, I think there’s a pair of you,” says the old cockatoo ; “ and 
what would you like for your supper ? ” 

When Lambert comes back very late to that meal, and tells what 
has happened, how Harry is free, and how his brother has come to life 
and rescued him, you may fancy what a commotion the whole of those 
people are in ! If Mrs. Lambert’s General was an angel before, what 
is he now ! If she wanted to embrace his boots in the morning, pi ay 
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w hat further office of wallowing degradation would she prefer in the 
evening? Little Hetty comes and nestles up to her father quite silent, 
and drinks a little drop out of his glass. Theo’s and mamma’s faces 

beam with happiness, like two moons of brightness After 

supper, those four at a certain signal fall down on their knees glad 
homage paying in awful mirth — rejoicing, and with such pure joy 
as angels do, we read, for the sinner that repents. There comes a 
great knocking at the door whilst they are so gathered together, vv ho 
can be there? My lord is in the country miles off. It is past mid- 
night now ; so late have they been, so long have they been talking . 

I think Mrs. Lambert guesses who is there. 

“ This is George,” says a young gentleman, leading in another. 

“ We have been to aunt Bernstein. We couldn’t go to bed, aunt 
Lambert, without coming to thank you too. You dear, dear, good— - 
There is no more speech audible. Aunt Lambert is kissing Hanj, 
Theo has snatched up Hetty who is as pale as death, and is hugging 
her into life again. George Warrington stands with his liat oft, and 
then (when Harrv’s transaction is concluded) goes up and kisses Mrs. 
Lambert’s hand : the General passes his across his eyes. I protest 
they are all in a very tender and happy state. Generous hearts some- 
times feel it, when Wrong is forgiven, when Peace is restored, when 
Love returns that had been thought lost. 

“ We came from aunt Bernstein’s ; we saw lights here, you see, we 
couldn’t go to sleep without saying good night to you all,” says Harry. 

“ Could we, George?” , 

“ ’Tis certainly a famous nightcap you have brought us, hoys, 
says the General. “When are you to come and dine with us. 
To-morrow ? ” No, they must go to Madame Bernstein s to-morrow. 
The next day, then ? Yes, they would come the next day— -and that 
is the very day we are writing about: and this is the very dinnei, a 
which, in the room of Lieutenant-Colonel James Wolfe, absent on 
private affairs, my gracious reader has just been invited to sit down. 

To sit down, and why, if you please ? Not to a mere Barmecide 
dinner— no, no— but to hear Me. George Esmond Warrington s 
Statement, whicli of course he is going to make. Heie the} a si 
not in my Lord’s grand dining-room, you know, hut in the snug stuc y 
or parlour in front. The cloth has been withdrawn, the General has 
given the King’s health, the servants have left the room, the guests sit 
conticent, and so, after a little hemming and blushing, Mr. George 

^ “I remember, at the table of our General, how the little Philadelphia 
acrent, whose wit and shrewdness we had remarked at home, made tie 
very objections to the conduct of the campaign of which its disastrous 
issue showed the justice. ‘ Of course,’ says he, ‘your Excellency s 
troops once before Fort Duquesne, such a weak little place will never 
be able to resist such a general, such an army, such artillery, as 

will there he found attacking it. But do you calculate, sir, on the 
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difficulty of reaching the place ? Your Excellency’s march will be 
through woods almost untrodden, over roads which you will have to 
make yourself, and your line will be some four miles long. This 
slender line, having to make its way through the forest, will be 
subject to endless attacks in front, in rear, in flank, by enemies whom 
you will never see, and whose constant practice in war is the dexterous 
laying of ambuscades.’— ‘ Psha, sir!’ says the General, ‘the savages 
may frighten your raw American militia’ (Thank your Excellency for 
the compliment, Mr. Washington seems to say, who is sitting at the 
table), ‘ but the Indians will never make any impression on Ins 
Majesty’s regular troops.’—' I heartily hope not, sir,’ says Mr. Franklin, 
with a sigh ; and of course the gentlemen of the General s family 
sneered at the postmaster, as at a pert civilian who had no call to be 
giving his opinion on matters entirely beyond his comprehension. 

« \y e despised the Indians on our own side, and our commander 
made light of them and their service. Our officers disgusted the 
chiefs who were with us by outrageous behaviour to their women. 
There were not above seven or eight who remained with our force. 
Had we had a couple of hundred in our front on that fatal 0th of July, 
the event of the day must have been very different. They would have 
flung off the attack of the French Indians ; they would have prevented 
the surprise and panic which ensued. ’Tis known now that the French 
had even got ready to give up their fort, never dreaming of the possi- 
bility of a defence, and that the French Indians themselves remon- 
strated against the audacity of attacking such an overwhelming force 

“ I was with our General with the main body of the troops when the 
firing began in front of us, and one aide-de-camp after another was sent 
forwards. At first the enemy’s attack was answered briskly by our 
own advanced people, and our men huzzaed and cheered with good 
heart. But very soon our fire grew slacker, whilst from behind every 
tree and bush round about us came single shots, which laid man after 
man low. We were marching in orderly line, the skirmishers in front, 
the colours and two of our small guns in the centre, the baggage well 
guarded bringing up the rear, and were moving over a ground which 
was open and clear for a mile or two, and for some half mile in breadth 
a thick tangled covert of brushwood and trees on either side of us. 
After the firing had continued for some brief time in front, it opened 
from both sides of the environing wood on our advancing column. The 
men dropped rapidly, the officers in greater number than the men. 
At first, as I said, these cheered and answered the enemy’s fire, our 
(runs even opening on the wood, and seeming to silence the French m 
ambuscade there. But the hidden rifle-firing began again. Our men 
halted, huddled up together, in spite of the shouts and orders of the 
General and officers to advance, and fired wildly into the brushwood— 
of course making no impression. Those in advance came running back 
on the main body frightened and many of them wounded. They re- 
ported there were five thousand Frenchmen and a legion of yelling 
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out in French if any of our people pass. They will take thee for one 
•of us. Thou art Brunet of the Quebec Volunteers. God guard thee, 
Brunet ! I must go forward. ’Tis a general debacle , and the whole of 
your red coats are on the run, my poor boy/ Ah, what a rout it was ! 
What a day of disgrace for England ! 

“ Florae’s rough application stopped the bleeding of my leg, and the 
kind creature helped me to rest against a tree, and to load my fusil, 
which he placed within reach of me, to protect me in case any other 
marauder should have a mind to attack me. And he gave me the 
gourd of that unlucky French soldier, who had lost his own life in the 
deadly game which he had just played against me, and the drink 
the gourd contained served greatly to refresh and invigorate me* 
Taking a mark of the tree against which I lay, and noting the 
various bearings of the country, so as to be able again to find me, the 
young lad hastened on to the front. ‘ Thou seest how much I love 
thee, George,’ he said, ‘ that I stay behind in a moment like this.’ I 
forget whether I told thee, Harry, that Florae was under some obliga- 
tion to me. I had won money of him at cards, at Quebec — only play- 
ing at his repeated entreaty — and there was a difficulty about paying, 
and I remitted his debt to me, and lighted my pipe with his note of 
hand. You see, sir, that you are not the only gambler in the family. 

“ At evening, when the dismal pursuit was over, the faithful fellow 
came back to me, with a couple of Indians, who had each reeking scalps 
at their belts, and whom he informed that I was a Frenchman, his 
brother, who had been wounded early in the day, and must be carried 
back to the fort. They laid me in one of their blankets, and carried 
me, groaning, with the trusty Florae by my side. Had he left me, 
they would assuredly have laid me down, plundered me, and added my 
hair to that of the wretches whose bleeding spoils hung at their girdles. 
He promised them brandy at the fort, if they brought me safely there : 
I have but a dim recollection of the journey : the anguish of my wound 
was extreme : I fainted more than once. We came to the end of our 
march at last. I was taken into the fort, and carried to the officer’s 
log-house, and laid upon Florae’s own bed. 

“ Happy for me was my insensibili ty. I had been brought into the 
fort as a wounded French soldier of the garrison. I heard afterwards, 
that, during my delirium, the few prisoners who had been made on the 
day of our disaster, had been brought under the walls of Duquesne by 
their savage captors, and there horribly burned, tortured, and butchered 
by the Indians, under the eyes of the garrison.” # 

As George speaks, one may fancy a thrill of horror running through 
his sympathising audience. Theo takes Hetty’s hand, and looks at 
George in a very alarmed manner. Harry strikes his fist upon the 
table, and cries, “ The bloody, murderous, red-skinned villains ! There 
will never be peace for us until they are all hunted down ! ” 

“ They were offering a hundred and thirty dollars a-piece for Indian 
scalps in Pennsylvania, when I left home,” says George, demurely, 
“ and fifty for women.” 
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“ Fifty for women, my love ! Do you hear that, Mrs. Lambert ? ” 
cries the Colonel, lifting up his wife’s hair. 

“ The murderous villains ! ” says Harry, again. “ Hunt ’em down, 
sir ! Hunt ’em dow T n ! ” 

“ I know not how long I lay in my fever,” George resumed. “When 
I awoke to my senses, my dear Florae was gone. He and his company 
had been dispatched on an enterprise against an English fort on the 
Pennsylvanian territory, which the French claimed, too. In Duquesne, 
w T hen I came to be able to ask and understand what was said to me, 
there were not above thirty Europeans left. The place might have 
been taken over and over again, had any of our people had the courage 
to return after their disaster. 

“ My old enemy the ague-fever set in again upon me as I lay here 
by the river-side. ’Tis a wonder how I ever survived. But for the 
goodness of a half-breed woman in the fort, who took pity on me, and 
tended me, I never should have recovered, and my poor Harry would 
be what he fancied himself yesterday, our grandfather’s heir, our 
mother’s only son. 

“ I remembered how, when Florae laid me in his bed, he put under 
my pillow my money, my watch, and a trinket or two which I had. 
When I woke to myself these were all gone ; and a surly old serjeant, 
the only officer left in the quarter, told me, with a curse, that I was 
lucky enough to be left with my life at all ; that it was only my white 
cockade and coat had saved me from the fate which the other canaille 
of Rosbifs had deservedly met with. 

“ At the time of my recovery the fort was almost emptied of the 
garrison. The Indians had retired enriched with British plunder, and 
the chief part of the French regulars were gone upon expeditions north- 
ward. My good Florae had left me upon his service, consigning me to 
the care of an invalided serjeant. Monsieur de Contrecceur had accom- 
panied one of these expeditions, leaving an old Lieutenant, Museau by 
name, in command at Duquesne. 

“ This man had long been out of France, and serving in the colonies. 
His character, doubtless, had been indifferent at home ; and he knew 
that according to the system pursued in France, where almost all pro- 
motion is given to the noblesse, he never would advance in rank. And 
he had made free with my guineas, I suppose, as he had with my 

watch, for I saw it one day on his chest when I was sitting with him 

in his quarter. 

“ Monsieur Museau and I managed to be pretty good friends. If 
I could be exchanged, or sent home, I told him that my mother 

would pay liberally for my ransom ; and I suppose this idea 

excited the cupidity of the Commandant, for a trapper coming in the 
winter, whilst I still lay very ill with fever, Museau consented that 
I should write home to my mother, but that the letter should be 
in French, that he should see it, and that I should say I was in 
the hands of the Indians, and should not be ransomed under ten 
thousand livres. 
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“ In vain I said I was a prisoner to the troops of His Most Christian 
Majesty, that I expected the treatment of a gentleman and an officer. 
Museau swore that letter should go, and no other ; that if I hesitated, 
he would fling me out of the fort, or hand me over to the tender mercies 
of his ruffian Indian allies. He would not let the trapper communicate 
with me except in his presence. Life and liberty are sweet. I resisted 
for a while, but I was pulled down with weakness, and shuddering 
with fever ; I wrote such a letter as the rascal consented to let pass, 
and the trapper went away with my missive, which he promised, in 
three weeks, to deliver to my mother in \ irginia. 

“ Three weeks, six, twelve, passed. The messenger never returned. 
The winter came and went, and all our little plantations round the fort, 
where the French soldiers had cleared corn-ground and planted gardens 
and peach and apple-trees down to the Monongahela, were in full 
blossom. Heaven knows how I crept through the weary time ! When 
I was pretty well, I made drawings of the soldiers of the garrison, and 
of the half-breed and her child (Museau’s child), and of Museau himself, 
whom, I am ashamed to say, I flattered outrageously ; and there was 
an old guitar left in the fort, and I sang to it, and played on it some 
French airs which I knew, and ingratiated myself as best I could with 
my gaolers ; and so the weary months passed, but the messenger ne^s er 
returned. 

“ At last news arrived that he had been shot by some British Indians 
in Maryland ; so there was an end of my hope of ransom for some 
months more. This made Museau very savage and surly towards me ; 
the more so as his seijeant inflamed his rage by telling him that the 
Indian woman was partial to me— as I believe, poor thing, she was. I 
was always gentle with her, and grateful to her. My small accomplish- 
ments seemed wonders in her eyes ; I was ill and unhappy, too, and 
these are always claims to a woman’s affection. 

“ A captive pulled down by malady, a ferocious gaoler, and a young 
woman touched by the prisoner’s misfortunes — sure you expect that, 
with these three prime characters in a piece, some pathetic tragedy is 
going to be enacted ? You, Miss Hetty, are about to guess that the 
woman saved me ?” 

“ Why, of course, she did !” cries mamma. 

“ What else is she good for ?” says Hetty. 

“ You, Miss Theo, have painted her already as a dark beauty — is it 
not so ? A swift huntress — ?” 

“ Diana with a baby,” says the Colonel. 

“ — Who scours the plain with her nymphs, who brings down the 
game with her unerring bow, who is Queen of the forest and I see by 
your looks that you think I am madly in love with her ?” 

“ Well, I suppose she is an interesting creature, Mr. George ?” says 
Theo, with a blush. 

“ What think you of a dark beauty, the colour of new mahogany ? 
with long straight black hair, which was usually dressed with a hair-oil 
or pommade by no means pleasant to approach, with little eyes, with 
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high cheek-bones, with a flat nose, sometimes ornamented with a nng, 
with rows of glass beads round her tawny throat, her cheeks and fore- 
head gracefully tattooed, a great love of finery, and inordinate passion 

for — O ! must I own it?” . 

“ For coquetiy. I know you are going to say that ! ” says Miss Hetty. 

“ For whiskey, my dear Miss Hester — in which appetite my gaoler 
partook; so that I have often sate by, on the nights when I was in 
favour with Monsieur Museau, and seen him and his poor companion 
hob-and-nobbing together until they could scarce hold the noggin out of 
which they drank. In these evening entertainments, they would sing, 
they would dance, they would fondle, they would quarrel, and knock 
the cans and furniture about ; and, when I was in favour, I was 
admitted to share their society, for Museau, jealous of his dignity, or not 
willing that his men should witness his behaviour, would allow none of 
them to be familiar with him. 

“ Whilst the result of the trapper’s mission to my home was yet 
uncertain, and Museau and I myself expected the payment of my ransom, 
I was treated kindly enough, allowed to crawl about the fort, and even 
to go into the adjoining fields and gardens, always keeping my parole, 
and duly returning before gun-fire. And I exercised a piece of hypo- 
crisy, for which, I hope, you wifi hold me excused. When my leg was 
sound (the ball came out in the winter, after some pain and inflam- 
mation, and the wound healed up presently), I yet chose to walk as if 
was disabled and a cripple ; I hobbled on two sticks, and cried Ah . 
and 0 ! at every minute, hoping that a day might come when I might 

treat my limbs to a run. # 

“ Museau was very savage when he began to give up all hopes ol the 
first messenger. He fancied that the man might have got the ransom- 
money and fled with it himself. Of course he was prepared to disown 
any part in the transaction, should my letter be discovered. His treat- 
ment of me varied according to his hopes or fears, or even his mood or 
the time being. He would have me consigned to my quarters for 
several days at a time ; then invite me to his tipsy supper-table, quarrel 
with me there and abuse my nation ; or again break out into maudlin 
sentimentalities about his native country of Normandy, where he longed 
to spend his old age, to buy a field or two, and to die happy. 

“‘Eh, Monsieur Museau!’ says I, 4 ten thousand livres of your 
money would buy a pretty field or two in your native country ? You 
can have it for the ransom of me, if you will but let me go. In a few 
months you must be superseded in your command here, and then adieu 
the crowns and the fields in Normandy! You had better trust a 
gentleman and a man of honour. Let me go home, and 1 give you my 
word the ten thousand livres shall be paid to any agent you may 
appoint in France or in Quebec.’ . 

“ ‘ Ah, young traitor !’ roars he, * do you wish to tamper with my 
honour ? Do you believe an officer of France will take a bribe ? I 
have a mind to consign thee to my black-hole, and to have thee shot in 
the morning.’ 
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“ ‘ My poor body will never fetch, ten thousand livres, says I , and 
a pretty field in Normandy with a cottage 

“ ‘And an orchard. Ah, sacrebleu! ’ says Museau, whimpering, ‘ and 

a dish of tripe a la mode du pays / . . 

“ This talk happened between us again and again, and Museau would 
order me to my quarters, and then ask me to supper the next night, 
and return to the subject of Normandy, and cyder, and trippes a la 
mode de Caen . My friend is dead now — ” 

“ He was hung, I trust?” breaks in Colonel Lambert. 

“ — And I need keep no secret about him. Ladies, I wish I had to 
offer you the account of a dreadful and tragical escape ; how I slew ah 
the sentinels of the fort ; filed through the prison windows, destroyed 
a score or so of watchful dragons, overcame a million of dangers, and 
finally effected my freedom. But, in regard of that matter, I have no 
heroic deeds to tell of, and own that, by bribery and no other means, I 
am where I am.” 

“ But you would have fought, Georgy, if need were, „ says Harry, 
“ and you couldn’t conquer a whole garrison, you know ! ” And here- 
with Mr. Harry blushed very much. 

“ See the women, how disappointed they arc ! ” says Lambert. 
“ Mrs. Lambert, you blood-thirsty woman, own that you are baulked of 
a battle ; and look at Hetty, quite angry because Mr. George did not 
shoot the Commandant.” 

“ You wished he was hung yourself, papa !” cries Miss Hetty, “ and 
I am sure I wish anything my papa wishes.” 

“ Nay, ladies,” says George, turning a little red, “ to wink at a 
prisoner’s escape was not a very monstrous crime ; and to take money ? 
Sure other folks besides Frenchmen have condescended to a biibe 
before now. Although Monsieur Museau set me free, I am inclined, 
for my part, to forgive him. Will it please you to hear how that 
business was done ? You see, Miss Hetty, I cannot help being alive to 

teh it.” . . T 

“ 0, George ! — that is, I mean, Mr. Warrington ! — that is, 1 mean, 

I beg your pardon ! ” cries Hester. 

“ No pardon, my dear ! I never was angry yet or surprised that any 
one should like my Harry better than me. He deserves all the liking 
that any man or woman can give him. See it is his turn to blush 
now,” says George. 

“ Go on, Georgy, and tell them about the escape out of Duquesne ! 
cries Harry, and he said to Mrs. Lambert afterwards in confidence, 
“ You know he is always going on saying that he ought never to have 
come to life again, and declaring that I am better than he is. The 
idea of my being better than George, Mrs. Lambert ! a poor, extravagant 
fellow like me ! It’s absurd ! ” 


CHAPTER IV. 


INTENTIQUE OKA TENEBANT. 

E continued for months our 
weary life at the fort, and the 
Commandant and I had our 
quarrels and reconciliations, our 
greasy games at cards, our dis- 
mal duets with his asthmatic 
flute and my cracked guitar. 
The poor Fawn took her heat- 
ings and her cans of liquor as 
her lord and master chose to 
administer them ; and she nursed 
her papoose, or her master in 
the gout, or her prisoner in the 
ague ; and so matters went on 
until the beginning of the fall of 
last year, when we were visited 
by a hunter who had important 
news to deliver to the Com- 
mandant, and such as set the little garrison in no little excitement. 
The Marquis de Montcalm had sent a considerable detachment to 
garrison the forts already in the French hands, and to take up farther 
positions in the enemy’s — that is, in the British — possessions. The 
troops had left Quebec and Montreal, and were coming up the St. Law- 
rence and the lakes in batteaux, with artillery and large provisions of 
warlike and other stores. Museau would be superseded in his command 
by an officer of superior rank, who might exchange me, or who might 
give me up to the Indians in reprisal for cruelties practised by our own 
people on many and many an officer and soldier of the enemy. The 
men of the fort were eager for the reinforcements ; they would advance 
into Pennsylvania and New York ; they would seize upon Albany and 
Philadelphia ; they would drive the llosbifs into the sea, and all 
America should be theirs from the Mississippi to Newfoundland. 

“ This was all very triumphant : but, yet, somehow the prospect of 
the French conquest did not add to Mr. Museau’s satisfaction. 

“ * Eh, Commandant!’ says I, 4 ’tis fort lien, but meanwhile your 
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farm in Normandy, the pot of cyder, and the triples a la mode de Caen, 
where are they ? ’ 

“ 4 Yes ; ’tis all very well, my garqon,' says he. 4 But where will 
you be when poor old Museau is superseded ? Other officers are not 
good companions like me. Very few men in the world have my 
humanity. When there is a great garrison here, will my successors 
give thee the indulgences which honest Museau has granted thee? 
Thou wilt be kept in a sty like a pig ready for killing. As sure as one 
of our officers falls into the hands of your brigands of frontier-men, and 
evil comes to him, so surely wilt thou have to pay with thy skin for 
his. Thou wilt be given up to our red allies — to the brethren of 
La Biche yonder. Didst thou see, last year, what they did to thy 
countrymen whom we took in the action with Braddock ? Boasting 
was the very smallest punishment, mafoi — was it not, La Biche? 

<f And he entered into a variety of jocular descriptions of tortures 
inflicted, eyes burned out of their sockets, teeth and nails wrenched 

out, limbs and bodies gashed You turn pale, dear Miss Theo ! 

Well, I will have pity, and will spare you the tortures which honest 
Museau recounted in his pleasant way as likely to befal me. 

“ La Biche was by no means so affected as you seem to be, ladies, 
by the recital of these horrors. She had witnessed them in her time. 
She came from the Senecas, whose villages lie near the great cataract 
between Ontario and Erie ; her people made war for the English, and 
against them : they had fought with other tribes ; and, in the battles 
between us and them, it is difficult to say whether white skin or red 
skin is most savage. 

“ 4 They may chop me into cutlets and broil me, ’tis true, Com- 
mandant,’ say I coolly. 4 But again, I say, you will never have the 
farm in Normandy.* 

“ 4 Go get the whiskey-bottle, La Biche,’ says Museau. 

“ 4 And it is not too late, even now. I will give the guide who takes 
me home a large reward. And again I say I promise, as a man of 
honour, ten thousand livres to — whom shall I say ? to any one who shall 
bring me any token— who shall bring me, say, my watch and seal with 
my grandfather’s arms— which I have seen in a chest somewhere in 
this fort. 

44 4 Ah, scelerat ! ’ roars out the Commandant, with a hoarse yell ol 
laughter. 4 Thou hast eyes, thou ! All is good prize in war.* 

“ 4 Think of a house in your village, of a fine field hard by with a 
half dozen of cows — of a fine orchard all covered with fruit, 
i 44 4 And Javotte at the door with her wheel, and a rascal of a child 
or two, with cheeks as red as the apples ! 0 my country ! 0 my 

mother ! * whimpers out the Commandant. 4 Quick, La Biche, the 
whiskey ! * 

44 All that night the Commandant was deep in thought, and La Biche 
too silent and melancholy. She sate away from us, nursing her child, 
and whenever my eyes turned towards her I saw hers were fixed on 
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me. The poor little infant began to cry, and was ordered away by 
Museau, with his usual foul language, to the building which the luckless 
Biche occupied with her child. When she was gone we both of us 
spoke our minds freely ; and I put such reasons before Monsieur as his 

cupidity could not resist. t 

“ « How do you know,’ he asked, ‘ that this hunter will serve you ? 

“ ‘ That is my secret/ says I. But here, if you like, as we are not 
on honour, I may tell it. When they come into the settlements for 
their bargains, the hunters often stop a day or two for rest and drink 
and company, and our new friend loved all these. He played at cards 
with the men : he set his furs against their liquor : he enjoyed himself 
at the fort, singing, dancing, and gambling with them. I think I said 
they liked to listen to my songs, and for want of better things to do, I 
was often singing and guitar scraping : and we would have many a 
concert, the men joining in chorus, or dancing to my homely music, 
until it was interrupted by the drums and the retraite. 

“ Our guest the hunter was present at one or two of these concerts, 
and I thought I would try if possibly he understood English. After 
we had had our little stock of French songs, I said, ‘ My lads, I will 
give you an English song/ and to the tune of ‘Over the hills and far 
away/ which my good old grandfather used to hum as a favourite air 
in Marlborough’s camp, I made some doggerel words : — ‘ This long, long 
year, a prisoner drear ; Ah, me ! I’m tired of lingering here . Ill give 
a hundred guineas gay, To be over the hills and far away. 

“ ‘ What is it?’ says the hunter, ‘ I don’t understand.’ 

“ * ’Tis a girl to her lover/ I answered ; but I saw by the twinkle 
in the man’s eye that he understood me. 

“ The next day, when there were no men within hearing, the trapper 
showed that I was right in my conjecture, for as he passed me he 
hummed in a low tone, but in perfectly good English, ‘ Over the hills 
and far away/ the burthen of my yesterday’s doggrel. 

“ ‘ If you are ready/ says he, ‘ I am ready. I know who your people 
are, and the way to them." Talk to the Fawn, and she will tell you 
what to do. What ! You will not play with me V Here he pulled out 
some cards, and spoke in French, as two soldiers came up. ‘ Milor est 
trop grand seigneur ? Bonjour, my lord ! * 

“ And the man made me a mock bow, and walked away shrugging 
up his shoulders, to offer to play and drink elsewhere. 

“ I knew now that the Biche was to be the agent in the affair, and 
that my offer to Museau was accepted. The poor Fawn performed her 
part very faithfully and dexterously. I had not need of a word more 
with Museau ; the matter was understood between us. The Fawn had 
long been allowed free communication with me. She had tended me 
during my wound and in my illnesses, helped to do the work of my 
little chamber, my cooking, and so forth. She was free to go out of the 
fort, as I have said, and to the river and the fields where the com and 
garden-stuff of the little garrison were brought in. 
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“ Having gambled away most of the money which he received for his 
peltries, the trapper now got together his store of flints, powder, and 
blankets, and took his leave. And, three days after his departure, the 
Fawn gave me the signal that the time was come for me to make my 
little trial for freedom. 

“ When first wounded, I had been taken by my kind Florae and 
placed on his bed in the officers’ room. When the fort was emptied of 
all officers except the old lieutenant left in command, I had been 
allowed to remain in my quarters, sometimes being left pretty free, 
sometimes being locked up and fed on prisoners’ rations, sometimes 
invited to share his mess by my tipsy gaoler. This officers’ house, or 
room, was of logs like the half-dozen others within the fort, which 
mounted only four guns of small calibre, of wffiich one was on the 
bastion behind my cabin. Looking westward over this gun, you could 
see a small island at the confluence of the two rivers Ohio and Monon- 
galiela whereon Duquesne is situated. On the shore opposite this 
island were some trees. 

“ 4 You see those trees V my poor Biche said to me the day before, 
in her French jargon. 4 He wait for you behind those trees.’ 

44 In the daytime the door of my quarters was open, and the Biche 
free to come and go. On the day before, she came in from the fields 
with a pick in her hand and a basketful of vegetables and potherbs for 
soup. She sate down on a bench at my door, the pick resting against 
it, and the basket at her side. I stood talking to her for a while : but 
I believe I was so idiotic that I never should have thought of putting 
the pick to any use had she not actually pushed it into my open door, 
so that it fell into my room. 4 Hide it,’ she said ; 4 want it soon.* 
And that afternoon it was, she pointed out the trees to me. 

44 On the next day, she comes, pretending to be very angry, and 
calls out, 4 My lord ! my lord ! why you not come to Commandant’s 
dinner? He very bad! Entendez-vous ?* And she peeps into the 
room as she speaks, and flings a coil of rope at me. 

44 4 1 am coming, La Biche,’ says I, and hobbled after her on my 
crutch. As I went in to the Commandant’s quarters she says, 4 Pour 
ce soir.’ And then I knew the time was come. 

44 As for Museau, he knew nothing about the matter. Not he ! He 
growled at me, and said the soup was cold. He looked me steadily in 
the face, and talked of this and that ; not only whilst his servant was 
present, but afterwards when we smoked our pipes and played our 
game at picquet ; whilst, according to her wont, the poor Biche sate 
cowering in a corner. 

44 My friend’s whiskey-bottle was empty ; and he said, with rather a 
knowing look, he must have another glass — we must both have a glass 
that niglil?. And, rising from the table, he stumped to the inner-room, 
where he kept his fire-water under lock and key, and away from the 
poor Biche, who could not resist that temptation. 

44 As he turned his back the Biche raised herself ; and he was no 
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sooner gone but she was at my feet, kissing my hand, pressing it to 
her heart, and bursting into tears over my knees. I confess I was so 
troubled by this testimony of the poor creature’s silent attachment and 
fondness, the extent of which I scarce had suspected befoie, that when 
Museau returned, I had not recovered my equanimity, though the poor 
Fawn was back in her comer again and shrouded in her blanket. 

« He did not appear to remark anything strange in the behaviour of 
either. We sate down to our game, though my thoughts were so 
pre-occupied that I scarcely knew what cards were before me. 

“ 4 I gain everything from you to-night, milor, says he, grimly. 

4 We play upon parole.* 

“ 4 And you may count upon mine,’ I replied. 

“ ‘ Eh ! ’tis all that you have !’ says he. 

“ 4 Monsieur,’ says I, 4 my word is good for ten thousand livres ; 
and we continued our game. 

44 At last he said he had a headache, and would go to bed, and I 
understood the orders too, that I was to retire. 4 1 wish you a good 
night, mon petit milor,’ says he, — 4 stay, you will fall without your 
crutch,’ — and his eyes twinkled at me, and his face wore a sarcastic 
grin. In the agitation of the moment I had quite forgotten that I was 
lame, and was walking away at a pace as good as a grenadier s. 

*< ( What a vilain night ! ’ says he, looking out. In fact there was 
a tempest abroad, and a great roaring, and wind. 4 Bring a lanthorn. 
La Tulipe, and lock my lord comfortably into his quarters ! ’ He stood 
a moment looking at me from his own door, and I saw a glimpse of 
the poor Biche behind him. 

“ The night was so rainy that the sentries preferred their boxes, 
and did not disturb me in my work. The log-house was bufit with 
upright posts, deeply fixed in the ground, and horizontal logs laid upon 
it. I had to dig under these, and work a hole sufficient to admit my 
body to pass. I began in the dark, soon after tattoo. It was some 
while after midnight before my work was done, when I lifted my hand 
up under the log and felt the rain from without falling upon it. I had 
to work very cautiously for two hours after that, and then crept through 
to the parapet and silently flung my rope over the gun ; not without a 
little tremor of heart, lest the sentry should see me and send a charge 
of lead into my body. 

44 The wall was but twelve feet, and my fall into the ditch easy 
enough. I waited awhile there, looking steadily under the gun, and 
trying to see the river and the island. I heard the sentry pacing up 
above and humming a tune. The darkness became more clear to me 
ere long, and the moon rose, and I saw the river shining before me, 
and the dark rocks and trees of the island rising in the waters. 

44 1 made for this mark as swiftly as I could, and for the clump of 
trees to which I had been directed. 0, what a relief I had when I. 
heard a low voice humming there 4 Over the hills and far away ! 

When Mr. George came to this part of his narrative, Miss Tlieo, 
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w ho was seated by a harpsichord, turned round and dashed off the 
tune on the instrument, whilst all the little company broke out into 

th »Ou7w C ay; raS the speaker went on, “lay through a level tract of 
forest with which my guide was familiar, upon the nght bank of the 
Monongahela. By daylight we came to a clearer countiy, j 
trapper asked me— Silverheeis was the name by which he went— 
2 P I ever seen the spot before? It was the fatsd field where 
Braddock had fallen, and whence I had been wonderfully rescued m 
the summer of the previous year. Now, the leaves were beginning 
be tinted with the magnificent hues of our autumn. > „ 

“ Ah, brother!” cries Harry, seizing his brothers hand, I was 
gambling and making a fool of myself at the Wells and m London, 
when my George was flying for his life in the wilderness ! O, what a 

miserable spendthrift I have been ! , , »» 

« But I Blink thou art not unworthy to be called thy mother s son, 
said Mrs. Lambert, very softly, and with moistened eyes. Indeed, if 
Harry had erred, to mark his repentance, Ins love, his unselflshjoy 
and generosity, was to feel that there was hope for the humbled and 

k”“We presently crossed the river,” George resumed, “ taking our 
course along the base of the western slopes of the Alleghames ; and 
through a grand forest region of oaks and maple, and enormous 
poplars that grow a hundred feet high witnout a branch It was the 
Indians whom we had to avoid, besides the outlying parties of French. 
Always of doubtful loyalty, the savages have been specially against us 
since our ill-treatment of them, and the French triumph over us two 

ycarSf ago^s ^ ^ ^ ^ our journey through the wilderness 
lasted a fortnight or more. As we advanced, the woods became redder 
and redder. The frost nipped sharply of nights. We lighted fires at 
our feet, and slept in our blankets as best we might. At this time of 
year, the hunters who live in the mountains get their sugar from the 
maples. We came upon more than one such family, camping near 
their trees by the mountain streams ; and they welcomed us at their 
fires, and gave us of their venison. So we passed over the two ranges 
of the Laurel Hills and the Alleghanies. The last day s march of my 
trusty guide and myself took us down that wild, magnificent pass ot 
Will’s Creek, a valley lying between cliffs near a thousand feet high 
bald white, and broken into towers like huge fortifications, with eagles 
wheeling round the summits of the rocks, and watching their nests 

alD “ And hence we descended to Cumberland, whence we had marchea 
in the year before, and where there was now a considerable garrison o 
our people. O ! you may think it was a welcome day when I saw 
English colours again on the banks of our native Potomac . 


IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 

THE 

MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 

A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 

EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 

AND AX1X1 STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 

AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 

PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


^digestion is a weakness or want of power 
? the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 
Brt what we eat and drink into healthy- 
utter, for the proper nourishment of the 
hole system. It is caused by everything 1 
hich weakens the system in general, or the 
omach in particular. From it proceed 
3arly all the diseases to which we are 
able ; for it is very certain, that if we could 
ways keep the stomach right we should 
ily die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
roduces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
ons : amongst the most prominent of its 
dserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- 
ate appetite, sometimes attended with a 
mstant craving for drink, a distension or 
seling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
ncy, heartburn, pains in the stomach, acidity, 
npleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ess, rumbling noise in the bowels : in some 
ises of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
)mplete disrelish for food, but still the 
ppetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
;ated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
it heartily, although without much gratifi- 
ition ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
.so frequent attendants, general debility, 
:eat languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
on. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
aently become irritable and desponding, 
id great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
inance ; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
loly, and dejected, under great appre- 
ension of some imaginary danger, will start 
b any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
ecome so agitated that they require some 
me to calm and collect themselves ; yet for 
I this the mind is exhilarated without much 


difficulty; pleasing events, society, wiU for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment ; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Indi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each ; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems, — nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton Extract 
of Camomile Flowers . The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
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stomach. It requires a quarter of a pint of 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers ; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 
how impossible it is to take a proper dose ot 
this wholesome herb in the form of tea ; and 
the only reason why it has not long since 
been placed the very first in rank of all 
restorative medicines is, that in talcing itt e 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 
a weak stomach with a large quantity ot 
water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious ; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case withCamomileFlowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
Die most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. „ T „ 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, andknown only to the proprietor, 
and which he firmly believes to be one ot 
the most valuable modem discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce ot the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate 
sized pills. Experience has afforded the most 
amide proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for winch 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbere y 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any m- 
iury from taking them, but on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton's Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tonic Medicines. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 


gives strength to the stomach sufficient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words invigorates the nervous ana 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body, which so 
quickly follows the use of Norton's Camomlt 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re- 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
intemperance, and their lasting salutary in 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- 
vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
health and strength sufficient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion ; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence ot malig- 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- 
valuable, as in no one instance have they ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 

As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that some advice should be given 


pected that some aavice snuim* ^ 
respecting diet, though after all that has been 
written upon the subject, after the publication 
vjiimc nnon volume, after the country 


of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, at it were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, 
did we not feel it our duty to make the 
humble endeavour of inducing the public tc 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, anc 
by common sense. Those persons who stud] 
the wholesomes, and are governed by toe 
opinion of writers on diet, are uniform ; 
both unhealthy in body and weak in mind 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de 
signed to inform us what is proper for to 
stomach, and of course that must best in 
struct us what food to take and what t 
avoid : we want no other adviser. Nothin 
can be more clear than that those article 
which are agreeable to the taste were 
nature intended for our food and sustenance 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of nativ 
production; if they are pure and unadd 
terated, no harm need be dreaded by thei 
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lse ; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
md drink always in moderation but never 
n excess; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
nouth, the second in the stomach ; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
Ebod, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getables, mixing them well, and blending the 
wLole together before they are swallowed ; 
md it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
in haste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
gat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it w r ill 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 
dividual article of food which disagrees with 
or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
cious, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at anytime, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
Camomile Pills , which will so promptly as- 


sist in carrying off the burden thus imposed 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal ; it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantities 
of unwholesome matter ; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 
be immediately sent after it, which would 
prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTONS CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 
the longer this medicine is taken the less it 
will be wanted ; it can in no case become 
habitual, as its entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
occasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Pills should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
| ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 
I most confidently asserted, that by the timely 
use of this medicine only, and a common de- 
gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
comforts within his reach, may pass through 
life without an illness, and with the cer- 
tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 

On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured oy any cnange of cLmate 
whatever. Price 13^d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Pills equal 
to fourteen ounces of Camomile Flowers. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Yendors. 

Be particular to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXIO®. 


GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 

is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying and Preserving tie 
SKIN and giving it a blooming and charming appearance ; being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
&c • and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skm soft, pliable, and free 
from drvness, scurf, &c. ; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and by con- 
tinuing ’its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invalua- 
ble, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all rough- 
ness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. It protects the skm from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will be 
found beyond all praise to use as a Family Lotion on all occasions. 

Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9 d. with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


A CURE FOR GOVT A®D RHEVMATIS M. 

« The Eighth Plague ,” said the learned Dr. Johnson, “is the Gout, and that man who 
discovers a Medicine to alleviate its torments deserves well of his country; but he who can 
•effect a cure should have a Monument raised to his memory as high as St. Paul s , as wide as 
the Thames , and as lasting as time P 

SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 

are sold by nearly all Medicine Vendors at Is. 1 \d., and 2s. 9d. per Pox; the former 
containing doses for five, and the Utter for fifteen days; and so many individuals, who 
considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Rheumatism, are now ready and willing to bear 
testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco’s Pills, that the Proprietor fearlessly chal- 
lenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compared to 
them There are many instances in which persons have been completely restored to 
health and activity by taking Simco’s Gotjt Pills, who have suffered from Rheumatic 
Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miserable existence,, having lost the use oi 
their limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as they are 
warranted not to contain any preparation of Mercury whatever ; they seldom produce 
perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably improve the general health, sharpen the 
appetite, and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatic Fever, &c., should keep these Pills by them as by their timely use an 
approaching attack may dways be averted, and the tendency of these complaints to 
attack a vital part be effectually counteracted. 

I®FLVE®ZA» COUGHS, A A H COLHS. 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 

andaHttleperseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as weR as recent 
ones in Adults ^iU be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmati 
persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 

benefit from the use of 

SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 

Sold in Bottles at 1*. 1 \d., and 2s. 9 d. each. 


DR. D£ JONGH’S 

LIGHT BROWN 

COD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed by the most eminent medical men throughout the world as the safest, speediest, V 


» throughout i.„ ^ 

and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM 
SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN ’ 

NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Dk. De Jongii, an eminent Dutch physician, has, as is well known, devoted himself for 
upwards of sixteen years to a senes of scientific researches into the nature and properties of 
God Liver Oil. His works recording these investigations, have been translated into most 
ot the European languages ; by universal admission, they are regarded by the Faculty as the 
8ub J ect ; a ? d m addition to the spontaneous approval and 
highly flattering testimonials from some of the most distinguished medical men and scientific 
chemists of Europe— amongst whom may he enumerated the illustrious Liebig, of the 
R Giessen, the great Swedish Chemist Behzelics, and the celebrated Physician 
Q G IEI 7 - 0f ? of Paris ^tbey hav0 been rewarded bv his Majesty 

. Iu "S ‘bh Belgians, conferring the dignity of a Knight of the order of 
Ki i 1 j ‘° I: .‘7 e G ° ld Medal f. Ment > ,in<J by bis Majesty William II., the King of 
the Netherlands with a Silver Medal specially struck for the purpose; whilst in Prussia 
%* h D t ? •[<««” s light Brown Cod Livek Oil is sold under the express sanction, and 
with the high authority, of the Royal Sanitary Police of that Kingdom. 

thP Zl^iT:^ b r te ^mical investigations and therapeutical experiments with 
™ k ',‘ ds 1 of _ ( od Llver °‘ l . have demonstrated the superior efficacy of this pure Light 
Brown Oil w hich effects a cure, relieves symptoms, and alleviates suffering in a much shorter 

v, . the la)e 0d: lodl »e, phosphate of lime, volatile fatty acids, and the elements of 
t e bile imparting the colour to the Oil, and deemed amongst its most active and essential 
principles— being invariably present in much larger quantities than in the Pale Oils manu- 
fficturcd in England and Newfoundland, which, by their mode of preparation, are in a great 
measure deprived of these active properties. 

Being invariably submitted to skilful and scrupulous chemical analysis by Dn De 
Jongh, its genuineness, purity, and uniform strength are ascertained and guaranteed; and, 
P°f ^ a certain, regular, and uniform result may be anticipated, when it is 
administered to the same patient, or in similar diseases or circumstances. 

n taste and odour Dr. De Jongils Oil is not disagreeable or repulsive; it is easily 
taken; creates no nausea or after-taste; is borne with facility, and not rejected by the 
“jof* n<>t imtate ° r dlStUrb ^ ° rganS ’ bUt ,un ^ owcs the function* 0 f digestion and 

Parties are found, in practice, to be infinitely greater than those of the 
ordinary Cod Liver Oil, and it produces beneficial results and effects a cure in a much 
shorter period. In innumerable cases Dr. De Jongii’s Oil has afforded immediate mitiga- 
ti°n of symptoms arrested disease, and restored health, where other kinds of Cod Liver Oil 
had been long and copiously administered without any benefit. 

In use it is not so expensive as any Oil sold as genuine by respectable Chemists, whilst 
its active properties, more rapid effects, the smaller doses required, and its uniform purity 
and certainty of operation, render it far preferable and more really economical than that 
which is offered at the lowest price. This latter consideration is particularly Worthy the 
attention of all who, from motives of apparent cheapness, may he induced inadvertently to 
recommend or purchase an inferior or spurious preparation. 

Besides the means taken to ensure genuineness and superiority previous to exposure for 
sale, further to guard against subsequent admixture or adulteration, — 

Pm Oil is sold only in bottles; each bottle being sealed with a stamped metallic capsule , and bearina beneath 

WITHOUT THESE NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE. 

FULL DIRECTIONS FOR USE ACCOMPANY EACH !BOTTLE. 


SELECT MEDiCAL AMD SCIEMTiFIC OPINIONS. 

The fallowing are selected from some of the leading medical and scientific opinions in commen- 
dation of BE. DE JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil:— 

The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M.D., E.R.S., F.L.S., 

Professor at the University of London, Author of “ The Elements of Materia Meihca 
and Therapeutics,’ #c., &c. 

„ t wq , vpvv „ U a t0 tind from vou, when I had the pleasure of seeing you m London, that 

‘ M >' J r Svin cSd Liver Oil. It was fitting that the author of the host analysis and 

thfcOU should himself be the Purveyor erf this important medicine, 
ever in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion of the quality 
of t . ™i gave me a sample s because I know that no one can be better, and few so well, 

acq^inted wiih tte phUcal and cl.einteal properties of this medieine as yourself, whom I regard as the 

highc^authonAy on tlns propriety of responding to your application. The Oil which 

you gave 'me wAs°of tim veryfinest quality, whether considered with stal. ■*£ coiour, iiavour.or chemical 
nrnnertius • and I am satisfied that, for medicinal purposes, no finer Oil can be 

“ With my best wishes for your success, believed, my dear Sir, to be very faithfully jom^^ 

« To Dr. De Jongh.” “ ^nsbury Square, London, April 10, DSol ” 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 

Author of “ The Sfas of Germany,” “ The Spas of England,” “ On Sudden 

Death,” $c., $c. 

“ Dr Granvill-e has used Dr de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and has 
fimn^itno^only Efficacious, hut uniform in its qualities. He believes it £ 

Oils sold without the guarantee of such an authority as I**®™- ^t^does^ot ^ SSifSe wSSt 

ticular kind produces the desired effect in a shorter time than others and tlmt it does not cau e the nausea 
and indigestion too often consequent on the administration of the pale Newfoundland Oils. The Oil bung, 
niOTeover^mucli morepalatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a preference tor Dr. De 
Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil.” 


G. H. BARLOW. Esa„ M.D., F.R.C.P., 



have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to 
the use of that substance is indicated.” 


CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.S.E., 

Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital , Consultivy Physician to the Readmy Dis- 
pensary f Translator of 11 Louis on Phthisis,” Author of Ledside Manual op 1 uy&ical 

-D^TowAN’is tu d to find that the Profession has some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establishment where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer a 
colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, Will id«hmtelt 

ably valuable addition to the Materia Medica. Dr. Cowan wishes Dr. De Jongh evci> success in ms 
meritorious undertaking.” _ 

C. RADCLYFFE HALL, Esq-, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 

Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Torquay, Author of “ Torquay in its Medical 
Aspect ” “ Essay on the Bronchial Tubes, #c., qc. 

“ I have no hesitation in saying that I generally prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :-I have 
found it to agree better with the digestive organs, especially in ^ those kinds of 

bilious ; it seldom causes nausea or eructatiou ; it is more palatable to most patients than the other kinds ot 
Cod Liver Oil ; it is stronger, and consequently a smaller dose is sufficient. 

RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq., ID., 

Physician to H.R.H. the Duke of Saxe- Coburg and Gotha, Ophthalmic Surgeon to the Great 
Horthem Hospital, Author of “ On Gout and Rheumatism, tfa. eye, 

“ I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with Us superionty, that I mv-Uawbly 
prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommending a genuine article, imd not a 
manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destroyed. 

Sold by ANSAR, HARFORD, & Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 

Dr. de Joncu’s sole accredited Consignees and Agents far the United Kingdom and the British Possessions; and 
by most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 

Half-Pints (10 ounces), 25. 0 d. Pints (20 ounces), 45. 9d. Quarts (40 ounces), 95. 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. 

CAUTION-— Propose substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed 
from interested motives , and will result in disappointment to the purchaser. 


MAPPIN’S CUTLERY & ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

MESSRS. MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

MANUFACTURERS BT SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO THE QUEEN. 

Arc the only Sheffield makers iwho ^t^rn^far th^Urgest stock of'cutlery and Electro-Silver Plate 
StKSS^SL thei/manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works. Sheffield. 

ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS & FORKS, 

FULL SIZE. 

Fiddle Double King’s Lily 
Pattern. Thread. Pattern. Pattern. 



12 Table Forks, best quality 1 16 
12 Table Spoons do. J to 

12 DesaeTt Forks do. 1 7 

12 ltessert Spoons do. 

12 Tea Spoons do. 

2 Sauce Ladles do. 

1 Gravy Spoon do 

4 Salt Spoons (gilt bowls) 

1 Mustard Spoon do. 

1 Pair Sugar Tongs do. 

1 Pair Fish Carvers do. 

1 Butter Knife do. 

1 Soup Ladle do. 

6 Egg Spoons (gilt) do, 


£ s. d. 

0 

_ ■ 0 

1 7 0 
1 7 0 
0 16 0 
0 8 0 
0 7 0 
0 6 8 
0 1 8 

0 3 6 

1 0 0 
0 3 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 


£ s. d. 


2 14 
2 14 
2 0 
2 0 
1 4 
0 10 
0 10 
0 10 
0 2 

0 5 

1 10 
0 5 
0 16 
0 15 


£ 

3 0 
3 0 
2 4 
2 4 
1 7 
0 11 
0 11 
0 12 

0 3 
0 6 

1 14 
0 6 
0 17 
0 18 


£ 

3 12 
3 12 
2 14 
2 14 
1 16 
0 13 
0 13 
0 14 
0 3 

0 7 

1 18 

0 7 

1 0 
1 1 


MAPPIN'S POCKET KNIVES, PRUNING- 
KNIVES, SCISSORS. &c., 

In every variety, warranted good by the Makers. 


Complete Service . *10 13 10 15 16 6 17 13 6 21 4 8 

Any article can be bad separately at the same prices. 

One set of 4 Corner Pishes (forming 8 Dishes), £8 ° 1 1 £ 

P'cV" lSa C °cVTrrt V i<>a,Te? 

Corfee Service, £9 10s. A Costly Book of Engravings, with Prices 
.a. -i-.j in had nn AUDlication. 


TWO uozcu ruu-oiw 

Ivory Handles . • • 

U Do*. Full-Size Cheese ditto 
One Pair Regular Meat Carvers 
One Pair Extra- Sized ditto . 

One Pair Poultry Carvers 
One Steel for Sharpening 

Complete Service 
Messrs MappiVs Table Knives still maintain their unrivalled 
superiority • all their blades being their own Sheffield manufac- 
ture are o/ the very first quality, with secure Ivory Handles 
whfch do Sot come loose in hot water ; and the difference in price 
is occasioned solely by the superior quality and thickness of the 
Ivory Handles. ________ 

M \PP1N BROTHERS, 67 and 68, King William-street, City, 
London; Manufactory, Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 


Ordinary 

Medium 

Best 

Quality. 

Quality. 

Quality. 

£ ». d. 

£ s. d. 

£ 8. d 

5 ’ 2 4 0 

3 6 0 

4 12 0 

* 1 4 0 

1 14 6 

2 11 0 

.076 

0 11 0 

0 15 6 

.086 

0 12 0 

0 16 6 

.076 

0 11 0 

0 15 6 

.030 

0 4 0 

0 6 0 

£\ 16 0 

6 18 6 

9 16 6 



MESSRS. MAPPIN’S 

DRESSING CASES AND TRAVELLING BAGS, 


SENT DIRECT FROM THEIR MANUFACTORY. 



Ladies’ Travelling Toilette Mappm s Gentle- Mappm s Dressing-Bag, fitted com- 

and Dressing-Bag, fitted men’s Dressing-Case, Dressing-Case fitted ^res j 8s. 

completef £4 15s. fitted complete, £1 Is. complete, £2 2s. P ’ 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS respectfully invite buyers to ^s^ct their U aSrlllu^rated Catalogue; 
SSrfflTS*™* ^i^wSbeforwarded poat free ou application. 

MAPPIN BROTHERS, 

Queen's Cutlery Works, Sheffield ; and 67, King William Street, London, 

WHERE THE STOCK IS SENT DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTORY. 


NO MORE PILLS NOR ANV OTHER MEDICINE. 


CURES (WITHOUT PHYSIC) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Constipation, Flatulency, Phlegm, 
— all Nervous, Bilious, and Liver Complaints,— Hysteria, Neuralgia, Dysentery, Diarrhcea, 
Acidity, Palpitation, Heartburn, Headache, Debility, Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, 
Nausea, and Sickness (during Pregnancy or at Sea), Sinking Fits, Cough, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, also Children’s Complaints, are effected by 

DU BARRY'S DELICIOUS 


REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

YJt^HICEI Restores Health without Purging, Inconvenience, or Expense, as it 
* * Saves Fifty Times its Cost in other remedies. It is, moreover, the best Food for Infants 
and Invalids generally, as it never turns acid on the weakest stomach, nor interferes with a 
good liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish for lunch and dinner, and restores the faculty of 
digestion, and nervous and muscular energy to the most enfeebled. 

We extract a few out of the many thousand expressions of gratitude from invalids : — 


Cure No. 71, of dyspepsia, from the Right 
Hon. the Lord Stuart de Decies. “ I have 
derived considerable benefit from Du Barry’s 
Revalenta Arabica Food, and consider it due to 
yourselves and the public to authorise the pub- 
lication of these lines. — Stuart de Decies.” 

Cure No. 49, 832. — “Fifty years’ indescribable 
agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, 
cough, constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness 
at the stomach, and vomiting, have been re- 
moved by Du Barry’s excellent Food. — Maria 
Joly, Wortham Ling, near Diss, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 47,121. — Miss Elizabeth Jacobs, of 
Nazing Vicarage, Waltham Cross, Herts, a cure 
of extreme nervousness, indigestion, gatherings, 
low spirits, and nervous fancies. 

Cure No. 48,314. — Miss Elizabeth Yeoman, 
Gateacre, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia, and all the horrors of nervous irri- 
tability. 

Cure No. 18,216. — Dr. Andrew Ure, of con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, nervous irritability. 

Cure No. 34,210. — Dr. Shorland, of dropsy 
and debility. 

Cure No. 36,212. — Captain Allan, of epileptic 
fits. 

Cure No. 42,116. — Major Edie, of enlargement 
of the liver and total prostration of strength 

Cure No. 36, 418. — Rev. Dr. Minster, of cramps, 
spasms, and daily vomitings. 

Cure No. 26,418. — Dr. Harvey, of diarrhcea 
and debility. 

Cure No. 39,628. — Dr. Wurtzer, of con- 
sumption. 

Cure No. 32,880. — William Hunts, Esq., 
Barrister, of paralysis. 


Cure No. 46,270. — Mr. James Roberts, Wood- 
merchant, of thirty years’ diseased lungs, spit- 
ting of blood, liver derangement, partial deafness. 

Cure No. 46,814. — Mr. Samuel Laxcon, 
Leicester, of two years’ diarrhoea. 

Cure No. 52,612. — The Dowager Countess of 
Castlestuart, of many years’ nervous irritability, 
bile, and indigestion. 

Cure No. 54,812. — Miss Virginia Zeguers, 
cured of consumption, after her medical advisers 
had abandoned all hopes of recovery. 

Cure No. 180. — “ Twenty-five years’ ner- 
vousness, constipation, indigestion, and debility, 
from which I have suffered great misery, and 
which no medicine could remove or relieve, have 
been effectually cured by Du Barry’s Food in 
a very short time.— W. R. Reeves, 181, Fleet 
Street, London.” 

Cure No. 4,208. — “Eight years’ dyspepsia, ner- 
vousness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and 
nausea, for which my servant had consulted the 
advice of many, have been effectually cured by 
Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. I shall be 
happy to answer any inquiries. — Rev. John W. 
Flavell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk.” 

Cure No. 32,836. — “Three years’ excessive 
nervousness, with pains in my neck and left 
aim, and general debility, which rendered my 
life very miserable, has been radically removed 
by Du Barry’s health-restoring Food. — Alex. 
Stuart, Archdeacon of Ross, Skibbereen.” 

Cure No. 3,906.— “Thirteen years’ cough, 
indigestion, and general debility, have been 
removed by Du Barry’s excellent Revalenta 
Arabica Food. — James Porter, Athol Street, 
Perth.” 


Important Caut'on Against the Eearful Bangers of Spurious Imitations. 

The Vice-Chancellor. Sir William Page Wood, granted an Injunction on the 10th March, 1854, 
against Alfred Hooper Nevill, for imitating “Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 

Suitably packed for all climates, and with full instructions. In canisters, 1 lb., 2s. 9d. ; 
21b , 4s. 6d.; 51b., 11s.; 121b., 22s.; Super-refined quality, 1 lb., 6s.; 21b., 11s.; 51b., 22s. ; 
101b., 338. The 10 lb. and 121b. Canisters are forwarded carriage free, on receipt of 
Post-Office Order. 


BARRY DU BARRY & CO., 77, Regent Street, London; Fortnum, Mason, & Co., 182, 
Piccadilly; Abbis & Co., 60, Gracechurch Street; 63 and 150, Oxford Street; 330, Strand. 


BRArBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 


